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‘Seven Caves’ relates long search for Paleolithic man 


THE SEVEN CAVES. By Carleton S. 
Coon. New York: Knopf. $5.75. 


Dr. Coon always has been an entertaining 
and, at the same time, scholarly writer. His 
new book is no exception. It tells of his 
search for Paleolithic man and for the origin 
of certain Paleolithic cultures in the lime- 
stone caves of various parts of the Middle 
East. His journeys cover more than a decade 
in time and from Tangiers to Afghanistan 
in area. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Coon did not, accord- 
ing to his report, solve many of the prob- 
lems which he had sought to understand 
when he began his researches. The horizons 
of knowledge were pushed back, however, in 
a negative sense by the fact that he was able 
to eliminate certain hypotheses regarding the 
routes by which Neanderthal, Aurignacian, 
and Magdalenian man first reached Europe. 

One of the interesting features of his book 
is a rather detailed description of flint im- 
plements and their use which appears in the 
first chapter. One might say he gives us too 
much of this in a general sense to keep the 
interest of the average reader alive. To most 
of us who have had experience in the field 
of archaeology, a few flints go a long way. 
But to the expert in flints, they have no rival. 

The book is to be warmly recommended 
to the person who is interested in learning 
something about what is being done in the 
field of early prehistoric research and it has 
the added attraction in this generation of 
dealing with a subject which is almost 100 
per cent impractical. So much of what we 
read today is thoroughly practical that it is 
refreshing to read something else once in a 
while. Archaeology of this early period is 
like music or art. One seldom makes money 
with it but it makes a cultural contribution 
to our lives. The only trouble is, to enjoy 
archaeology and to really understand it, one 
must first be an archaeologist. 

No book review should be written without 
some minor criticism of the book on the 
negative side. Your reviewer suggests that 
the book would have profited by somewhat 
more detailed sectional charts, particularly 
those showing more clearly where the vati- 
ous flint industries appear in the stratifica- 
tions of the caves excavated. In this connec- 
tion, the writer does occasionally forget that 
he is writing to the untutored public and 


uses such terms as the “Jurassic Period” 
without explaining what they mean. 

The book also might have been more 
useful if there had been a chart or table at 


the beginning showing the relative dates in - 


the Paleolithic, Mesolithic, and Neolithic 
periods, together with the names of their 
representative human ancestral types. 

Dr. Coon’s one failing was in his attempt 
to combine a semi-serious archaeological 
report with entirely too much description of 
the daily happenings around a “dig.” These 
are, of course, interesting but approximately 
two-thirds of the book is devoted to them. 
This, we feel, is too much, even though your 
reviewer had similar experiences in Palmyra, 
Syria, some two years before Dr. Coon was 
there and can sympathize with his many 
frustrations. 

EDWIN C. BROOME 


‘Integrity and Compromise’: 
candid study of conscience 


INTEGRITY AND COMPROMISE. 
Edited by R. M. Maclver. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 


This is another study in the religion and 
civilization series published by The Institute 
for Religious and Social Studies. It is a 
candid discussion of the problems of public 
and private conscience by 12 competent con- 
tributors from the fields of law, science, the 
ministry, politics, medicine, the arts, and 
fiction. 

A distinct impression arising from reading 
this volume is that those in responsible 
political and legal positions regard com- 
promise as the unavoidable and even neces- 
sary instrument of successful bargaining 
between power groups, for, as Francis Biddle 
pleads, “the only alternative to force, in the 
ultimate, is compromise.” 

Herbert Wechsler also presents a legal 
view of compromise for those charged with 
the implementation of government policy in 
wartime. His discussion is not about com- 
promise but, rather, about strict obedience 
to higher authority. His treatment of the 
difficulties of the Japanese West Coast prob- 
lem is illuminating. 

But quite a different attitude is taken by 
the three representatives of religion, a 
Roman Catholic, a Protestant, and a Jew, 
who feel that at crucial times in their min- 
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istry, resistance to compromise was the oniy 
way of maintaining their integrity, often at 
great cost to themselves. 

Mr. Eugene Exman of Harper & Brothers 
presents the dilemma of “what is the right 
thing?” in a business civilization and de- 
plores the monotony and meaninglessness of 
too many industrial routine jobs. He in- 
timates that “a new orientation for our 
whole culture” is required, but does not 
make his meaning sufficiently explicit. Miss 
Elizabeth Janeway argues that the novelist 
“need not worry about compromising his 
artistic integrity for the sake of commercial 
success,” while this is precisely what is pro- 
foundly disturbing to George L. K. Morris 
in his chapter on “The Artist and Society.” 

After reading such a variety of views on a 
disturbing theme, one is reinforced in the 
truth of the remark of Ernest Cadman Col- 
well, former dean of the Divinity School of 
Chicago, who “defied anyone to be a Chris- 
tian for three hours steady!” 

All life is to a degree a compromise be- 
tween ideal values and the pressures of the 
social environment. Questions pressing for 
an answer, not always explicit in this 
symposium, are: When does integrity of 
devotion to an absolute ideal become ego- 
centrism with no particular effect on society? 
When does compromise with the exigencies 
of a complex historical situation enlarge the 
evil and diminish the good inherent in any 
historical situation? 

ALFRED P. STIERNOTTE 


Well-written book presents 
Israeli side of controversy 


ISRAEL AND HER NEIGHBORS. By 
Eliahu Elath. Cleveland: World. $2.75. 


This book, by Israel’s ambassador to Lon- 
don, is made up of lectures delivered at 
Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass., in 
April and May of 1956. The book consists 
of only three chapters, the first on “Popu- 
lation Problems in Israel,” the second on 
“Israel and the Middle East,” and the third 
on “The Bedouin and Their Problems.” Of 
the three chapters, the third is by far the 
best, probably because Eliahu Elath lived 
with and studied Bedouin and is an 
internationally recognized authority on 
Bedouin life and customs. 

The first two chapters, while calmly writ- 
ten, are nevertheless in a sense typical 
“propaganda” statements of political Zion- 
ism, which relate many truths but omit 
others. For example, in the first chapter, the 
author says that the exodus of more than 
500,000 Arabs from what is now Israel—80 
per cent of all the Arabs who formerly lived 
there—was something for which Israel is 
entirely blameless, and therefore Israel 
washes her hands of any responsibility for 
taking any sizable proportion of these (more 
than a few thousand) back into Israel. The 
totality of facts in this great exodus is hard 
to determine, but there are two sides to the 
question, and the reader should examine 
both, of course, before making up his mind. 
While it is unquestionably true that the pres- 
ent Arab states have shown an incorrigibly 
intransigent and negative attitude toward 
any settlement with Israel, it does not help 
that possible settlement for both sides to 
take extreme positions. — 

In the second chapter, Mr. Elath correctly 
and objectively states the facts of the back- 
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ward and feudal character of the various 
_ Arab governments surrounding Israel, and 
_ shows how Colonel Nasser’s original land 
reform schemes for Egypt never were car- 
ried out. He points out that almost all the 
land in Egypt is held in blocks of less than 
200 acres, while millions are landless. This 
raises the question, which Mr. Elath has 
neglected, whether any land reform scheme, 
even if carried out, would be sufficient. May 
it not be, as: India has learned, that birth 
control also is necessary? 

Behind the tense antagonisms between 
Israel and her neighbors, as Mr. Elath states, 
is the fact that Israel is a modern industrial 
state, based on regulated capitalism, while 
the Arab states are still essentially feudal in 
their economic structure. The author sees no 
hope for peace. 

The final chapter, written out of thorough 
study and experience, is an excellent survey 
of the life of the nomads—those Arabs who 
constitute a majority of the population in 
some of the Arab countries. 

This is a fine, well-written book for those 
who wish to read the Israeli side of the cur- 
rent controversy in the Middle East—and 
there is much to be said on the Israeli side. 

HUGH WESTON 


Allen’s stories underscore 
his religious liberalism 


“FOURTEEN FOR TONIGHT.” Stories 
for our time. By Steve Allen. New York: 
Holt. $3. 


Steve Allen is many things to many peo- 
ple. To millions of people he is a comedian 
and humorist. To many of them he is a 
household name, one of television’s top 
personalities. To the readers of The Saturday 
Review he is regarded as a writer to be taken 
seriously, and he is probably the most 
celebrated layman of the Universalist 
church. 

To us he becomes a thoughtful exponent 
of religious liberalism along the off-beat 
trail. Those who read his layman’s sermon 
in a New York Universalist church, as 
printed in the Universalist Leader (January 
1957) will have no doubt about his com- 
mitment to religious liberalism. Here are 
stories, however, that underscore it again 
and again. : 

The stories he has collected in Fourteen 
for Tonight are challenging, provocative, 
situational stories that fully absorb the in- 
terest of the reader. They have been char- 
acterized as “stories for men,” and un- 
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OPEN FORUM 


Reader urges less ‘politically left wing publicity’ 
in Christian Register; fears label harms Unitarianism 


To the Register: 

This is a plea for less politically left wing 
publicity in the Register. 

A news item in the October 1956 Register 
mentioned that a Unitarian group had peti- 
tioned the U.S. President to take the initi- 
ative for world peace by “stopping all nu- 
clear weapons tests by this government im- 
mediately.” It appeared unreasonable, if 
not pro-Russian, for a lay audience, even 
after hearing a panel of experts, to endorse 
an immediate stoppage of tests when their 
nation’s leaders, after extensive studies and 
the submission of numerous plans through 
the UN, had been unable safely to do so. 

The great importance of nuclear and 
other arms control, its complex and tech- 
nical nature, and its involvement of secret 
data, impose the need for Unitarians to 
avoid hysterical outbursts that would result 
in the ignoring of both our sound requests 
such as the AUA 1956 annual meeting 
resolution on bomb testing and any more 
detailed constructive suggestions that we 
can develop. ... 

In similar vein, a letter in the May 1955 
Register, challenging U.S. policy on Quemoy 
and Matsu, properly raised some pertinent 
questions but, by taking the example cited 
out of its context, presented a view which 
appeared biased against the Free World. 
For U.S. policy to be fairly compared with 
that which China would exhibit by claiming 
Californian coastal islands as_ essential 
to her defense, would require that a pow- 
erful neighbor of the U.S. had helped one 
faction in the country force another faction 
to the offshore islands, that’ the powerful 
neighbor had pledged world domination 
by force and was fulfilling this pledge by 
actions such as those in the Baltic states, 
Katyn forest, and Korea, and that China was 
a champion of the remaining Free World 
answering a call for help. 

The Rev. Hugh Watson’s letter in the 
December 1956 Register, on opportunities 
presented by events in Hungary, implies 
there may be enough “pro-Stalinist” Regis- 
ter readers to be worth appeasing by the 
equating of Suez, in nature, with Hungary. 
Also, the general tone could promote con- 
fusion between the liberals of religion and 
the “liberals and progressives” of politics. 


Was it thought that constructive discussion 


could be based upon this letter? 

Although our association disclaims being 
necessarily in agreement -with opinions in 
its publications, we are certainly colored in 
the public eye by continuing trends in such 
opinions. Religious non-conformists may, 
because of their free-thinking nature, in- 
clude a somewhat higher than normal pro- 
portion of those who deviate from the 
political average; and since religion, espe- 
cially for Unitarians, has been held to in- 
clude all facets of life, some leftist poli- 
tics will unavoidably be introduced to our 
discussion. I urge that our members try to 
minimize it, and that we do not publicize 
it in the Register. 

Unitarians have great responsibilities, We 
form a haven for thoughtful persons who 


d 


are religious yet cannot accept orthodox 
Christian creeds. We are a nucleus for a 
reformation by which the best in Chris- 


tianity could be revived through discard-" 


ing dogmas now commonly unacceptable. 
We are a group seeking common ground 
with the other religions of this shrinking 
world, an important ingredient of lasting 
peace. Finally, we face problems in the re- 
lationship of the church to the community. 

Since we are a religious body, the above 
activities are among our primary responsi- 
bilities. A leftist label would seriously 
handicap all of them, as, by the record, most 
Americans and Canadians are strongly anti- 
Communist and to a lesser degree anti- 
socialist. There are so few avowed relig- 
ious liberals that we may be already some- 
times looked upon as questionable charac- 
ters, so why take on another fight that is 
outside our immediate province? 

To fulfill our functions, we must grow, 
and many of the tens of millions of un- 
churched people on this continent need us 
as much as we need them. Many will dare 
stand and be counted among religious lib- 
erals. Let us not make it unnecessarily dif- 
ficult for them.—KELVIN SPROULE, Copper 
Cliff, Ont. 


Changes in type, content 
inspire a reader’s cheers 


To the Register: 

Three cheers for your new type! It is 
high time the Register brought its looks up 
to the standard of its contents. 

And how the contents have improved! 
I must confess that we intended to drop 
our subscription when it lapsed, but when 
the October issue arrived, with its stimu- 
lating articles—then November’s and De- 
cember’s—we felt we couldn’t possibly miss 
any future issues. Many congratulations and 
thanks. 

Incidentally, the Register seems to be 
well read in our church—enough so that 
when our minister’s picture appeared (acci- 
dentally, I hope) over the name of Edwin 
Broome, many members of the congrega- 
tion remarked on Mr. Broome’s striking 
resemblance to Mr. [Leon C.] Fay. Evi- 
dently, no one thought it possible for the 
Register to err!—J. PATRICIA MINOT, Hud- 
son, N. H. 


What’s in a name? Too much 
for this reader to abide 


To the Register: ; 

Your letter is at hand relative to sub- 
scription to the Christian Register. I must 
admit that much in the Register is thought 
provoking and I appreciate its liberalism. 
However, its title is paradoxical. 

The paper’s contents would lead one to 
ask why it is carrying the title of Chris- 
tian? Surely not in the sense that the 
Christian churches accept. I assume the 
publishers feel that Christ is worthy of 
emulation as a man, not a divinity, but that 


* 


being the case the magazine might just as 
properly be called the Truth Register and 
thus unite the teachings of all great truth 
seekers and pioneers of thought. 

Perhaps the fellowship feels that to keep 
the title Christian will give a cloak of piety 
to the liberal movement and thus hold both 
humanists and supernaturalists in the same 
fold. This it may accomplish to’ a degree. 
Perhaps the fellowship feels that time will 
erase gradually man’s superstitions and that 
a factual approach would be premature at 
this time. Such an attitude however is try- 
ing to the individual who would cast aside 
all superstition. 

I am not seeking unity of belief. But 
when the religious world sees in the word 
Christian a picture of blood-bought pardon 
for sinners, and when we know that is the 
implication, it would appear that we use 
the title unadvisedly. 

Doubtless the name of the paper could 
not be changed till the majority has real- 
ized this contradiction. As one Unitarian 
said to me, “I am a Christian and I want 
people to know I am Christian.” But this 
individual should know that in the under- 
standing of her neighbors, such a remark 
led them to believe she was “washed in 
the blood of the Lamb.” Then when the 
neighbors find that she rejects the virgin 
birth, they are horrified. 

Thus do we compromise ourselves as ra- 
tional beings. To me, it appears less than 
honest to use a title the implication of 
which we reject. 

Religionists in general are not simply 
followers of Christ’s example as a man— 
they worship him .as the Divine son of 
God, miraculously born of a virgin. . . . To 
them, an admirer of Christ the man, as we 
see him, is anathema; thus the title Chris- 
tian misrepresents our position. 

We may contend that we are the real 
Christians and that they are the idolators 
but how would that put us in any better 
position? We should be such humane real- 
ists that we would reject every vestige of 
supernaturalism and seek in man and man 
alone the uplift of humanity. To do less 
makes us no better than the heathen. 

Under its present title, I do not care to 
subscribe to the Register—FOREST A. SCHOO- 
NARD, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Ex-resident among them 
defends Arab refugees 


To the Register: 

It was with something bordering on de- 
spair that I read Jack Mendelsohn’s “Be- 
hind the News” in the December Register 
(Subject: Arab refugee). Not that there 
was anything terribly out of line in what he 
wrote, but after having lived two years in 
Arab Jerusalem, with “no man’s land” be- 
tween Jordan and Israel just across the 
street from my home, I am disturbed at the 
number of people who speak with author- 
ity after a short visit to that unhappy land. 

Now, most of what Mr. Mendelsohn says 
is true as far as it goes—with some excep- 
tions—but any attempt to examine his arti- 
cle in detail would result in a “letter” many 
times the length of his original statement. 
In fact, to do it right would require a book. 

I do wish, for instance, when seeking to 
justify Israel’s refusal to permit the repatri- 
ation of the refugees, the writer had cited 

(Continued on page 34) 
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A UNITARIAN IN WASHINGTON 


Civil rights legislation, U. S. aid to education 
most important measures before Congress 


WASHINGTON—The two most important 
legislative proposals before the 85th Con- 
gress are meaningful civil rights legislation 
and an adequate federal aid-to-education 
bill. They are important politically and are 
even more important to the welfare of rank 
and file Americans. f 

Of great importance also, for the sake 
of world peace and a constructive program 
to offset communism, is an adequate ap- 
propriation for economic aid and technical 
assistance to underdeveloped countries. The 
upgrading of the living standards of the 
Over-populated and desperately poor coun- 
tries in Asia and Africa is a must. 

It would be hard to find a lawmaker or 
lobbyist in Washington who does not be- 
lieve that President Eisenhower can get both 
a civil rights law and an education bill if 
he speaks up for them with the same zeal 
he has exerted for his Middle East program. 
The failure of the 84th Congress to pass 
this legislation was precisely the failure of 
the President to do this. Both had his tacit 
approval. Neither had his forthright sup- 
port. 
With a printer’s deadline slightly ahead 
of publication date, it is trembling on a 
limb and running the chance of a Fiorello 
La Guardia “beaut” of an error to forecast 


what this Congress will do. Nevertheless, ° 


we take that risk, even as hearings are be- 
ing held on the Hill. 

A federal aid-to-education bill will be 
passed. Not the best, not generous, but a 
beginning. 

There will be some civil rights legisla- 
tion, we think—perhaps only a strengthen- 
ing of the capacity of the Justice Depart- 
ment and the courts to protect American 
citizens whose personal security and right 
to vote have been jeopardized by reason of 
race, national origin, or religious affiliation; 
a Civil Rights Division in the Justice De- 
partment, and the establishment of a bi- 
partisan commission to investigate violations 
of civil rights. Here time is of the essence 
because of the expected Southern filibuster. 

There will, of course, be a continuance 
of some foreign aid. (Here we prefer Sena- 
tor Humphrey’s use of “international” for 
“foreign.” Each year he patiently introduces 
a resolution to change the Senate and House 
committees to International Relations and 
International Affairs.) But it would be wish- 
ful thinking to expect a long-range adequate 
appropriation. 


Both money, constituency count 


Any lobbyist in Washington will tell you 
that it is not primarily money spent on 
congressmen and senators that wins votes. 
Despite a few shady “legal fees” to our 
solons, we do have a high level of integrity 
in Congress. It is money plus constituency 
power that counts. 

The well-heeled lobbyist, who with cash 
and influence can pressure Congress with 
“grass roots” postals, letters, wires, and 
phone calls, cannot be ignored. Our law- 
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BY MARY HILLYER BLANSHARD 


This is the first of the Capitol Hill reports 
on matters of interest to Unitarians, written 
by Mary Hillyer Blanshard, which are to be 
published regularly by the Christian Regis- 
ter. Mrs. Blanshard—educator, organizer, 
and lecturer widely known among Unitar- 
ians—is Washington representative of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice; her 
reports for that organization appear monthly 
in its newsletter, Unitarian Action. She is 
the wife of Paul Blanshard, who is a na- 
tionally-known author of Beacon Press best- 
sellers such as American Freedom and Cath- 
olic Power and Communism, Democracy 
and Catholic Power and noted as a journal- 
ist and public official. 


makers do weigh the evidence that comes 
in from their constituencies, be it vocal or 
visible, and they are prone to listen, look, 
and vote accordingly. Consequently it is the 
lobbyist, usually well supplied with funds, 
who has the largest number of individuals 
at his beck and call who is likely to be the 
most influential. 

The manufacturers, employers, and finan- 
cial leaders have the first foot in the door 
because they can alert their followers on a 
countrywide basis through Chambers of 
Commerce, trade and manufacturers asso- 
ciations, and the newspapers, radio stations, 
and TV stations which they control. But one 
must not minimize the growing influence 
of the labor lobby and the so called “lib- 
eral” lobby, which together are frequently 
referred to as the “Lib-Lab” lobby! 

In tabulating nine months of 1956 reports 
on lobbying, the Congressional Quarterly 
found that 10 groups spent one fourth of 
the total of $3,200,000. This was from a 
total of 257 lobbyists. There are many con- 
gressmen here who do not believe the re- 
ported figures begin to tell the total finan- 
cial story. There are too many loopholes 
in the lobby law. Top spenders were the 
American Association of Railroads with 
$118,121 reported, followed by the AFL- 
CIO with $108,242. 


‘Lib-Lab’ groups on Capitol Hill 


On Capitol Hill today there are three 
interesting “Lib-Lab” groups that meet regu- 
larly to pool information. Your correspond- 
ent, as a representative of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice, is a member 
of all three. 

One is an ad hoc Conference on Federal 
Aid to Education. It was organized by the 
AFL-CIO. The co-chairmen are John Con- 
nors, director of education, and Andrew 
Biemiller, director of legislation. There are 
28 participating organizations meeting for 
the specific purpose of getting a satisfactory 
education bill passed this year. These or- 
ganizations—ranging from the NEA, AAUP, 
AAUW, to United Mine Workers and the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs—be- 
lieve the education bill must be separated 
from the drive to enforce the Supreme Court 


ruling on integration. This has been an 
exuremely delicate and difficult decision for 
most of the cooperating organizations to 
make, as, by and large, they also are sup- 
porting comprehensive civil rights bills. It 
was the disastrous defeat of the school bill 
by the 84th Congress that has led to this 
single-minded policy this year. 

A second “Lib-Lab” interlocking direc- 
torate group is the National Civil Liberties 
Clearing House, which has met regularly 
in Washington for years. Sixty national or- 
ganizations are members of this group. It 
does no lobbying as such, and takes no 
position, but it is the great resource for 
information on civil liberty measures. Since 
all meetings are off the record, leaders from 
the House and Senate address the group 
freely and discuss particular bills. “Lib- 
Lab” lobbyists report Capitol Hill develop- 
ments, and an extremely useful news sheet 
is issued monthly. Each year a Washington 
Conference on Civil Liberties is sponsored. 
This year the Conference is scheduled April 
4 and 5. 

Here, too, should be mentioned the Lead- 
ership Conference on Civil Rights compris- 
ing 50 organizations, with Roy Wilkins of 
the NAACP as chairman. This conference 
was organized to do a specific lobbying job 
for civil rights legislation in the face of the 
southern filibuster. Mr. Wilkins has pre- 
sented a statement before the House sub- 
committee of the judiciary in the name of 
21 of the organizations and will do the 
same before the subcommittee of the 
Senate judiciary. Again cooperating organi- 
zations which support integration are being 
urged to file statements with the committee, 
and they will appear in the committee report. 

The “Point 4” committee is the last to 
be mentioned. It has staged its fourth suc- 
cessful Washington Conference on Eco- 
nomic Aid and Technical Assistance with 
Mayor Charles Taft of Cincinnati and Gov- 
ernor Freeman of Minnesota as co-chair- 
men. This committee has fewer members 
than the other “Lib-Lab” groups but per- 
haps the most active and devoted. Its major 
purpose is education for an adequate, long- 
range program of economic aid and techni- 
cal assistance. It is bi-partisan. This year at 
the conference, the luncheon speakers were 
Senators Humphrey and Javitz; the dinner 
speaker was Paul Hoffman. 


UFSJ plays modest role 


In this extensive liberal legislative set-up, 
the UFSJ has a modest but (we hope) vital 
role. Its legislative committee includes Mrs. 
Paul Douglas, Mrs. Richard Neuberger, 
Ross Weston, David Williams of the ADA, 
Ted Silvey of the AFL-CIO, and your cor- 
respondent—all Unitarians. 

The Capitol also has an informal clearing 
house of Washington legislative representa- 
tives of churches affiliated with the National 
Council of Churches, but Unitarians are not 
considered orthodox enough for member- 
ship. 

To fill a long-felt need, the UFSJ is 
planning a legislative workshop-seminar for 
January 1958. This will be the first time 
that liberal ministers and laymen have had 
the opportunity to meet with leading con- 
gressmen and senators to discuss legislative 
measures and procedures. The workshop will 
be planned by the UFSJ and its legislative 
committee in Washington. 
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Editorials express the opinions of the individual 
members of the Editorial Board 


STRESS 


Probably most people in our western civ- 
ilization have to meet demands on nervous 
energy that were not made in former years. 
In home and office, church and school, 
everyone is working under conditions that 
strain his physical, mental, and emotional 
structure. 

Moreover, our lives are lived within the 
framework of desperately troubled world 
conditions. We are exposed to tension, ex- 
pecting another crisis. It is little wonder 
that the quest for peace, inner and outer, 
has become so important to so many people. 

Peace is a great word in the vocabulary of 
religion and, within recent years, several 
books have been written by religious lead- 
ers about “inner peace” and how to achieve 
it. Most of these have been on the best- 
seller lists. 

In one of the most popular, we read: 
“A primary method for gaining a mind full 
of peace is to practice emptying the mind.” 
Probably we know many people who fol- 
low this prescription without having read the 
works of the eminent divine who wrote these 
edifying words. 

Another sentence from the same book: 
“The life of inner peace, being harmonious 
and. without stress, is the easiest type of 
existence.” We should question seriously 
whether it is part of the mission of religion 
to promote the easiest type of existence. 
Any religion worthy of the name should not 
encourage spiritual and intellectual lazi- 
ness or dispense a phenobarbital philosophy. 

It is interesting to note that much of the 
pioneering of medical research is being done 
on the subject of stress in human beings. It 
is a complex subject, with far-reaching im- 
plications for the understanding of all forms 
of human illness. 

In a book, The Stress of Life, published 
late in 1956, Dr. Hans Selye, director of the 
Institute of Experimental Medicine and Sur- 
gery at the University of Montreal, outlined 
a concept of stress that has been termed 
“the greatest single contribution to the realm 
of biology and medicine since Pasteur.” 
Thousands of research papers have been 
published following Dr. Selye’s earlier pub- 
lication of his theory. The British Medical 
Journal remarked that no other theory in 
living memory has possessed such power 
to stimulate research. 

According to Dr. Selye, no one can live 
without experiencing some degree of stress 
all the time. Stress is essentially the rate 
of all wear and tear caused by life. 

We cannot avoid stress as long as we live, 
but we can learn much about how to keep 
its damaging side-effects to a minimum. The 
book attempts to explain the complex mech- 
anisms through which the body can reduce 
such wear and tear. 

Toward the end of the book is a chap- 
ter on “Philosophic Implications.” For Dr. 
Selye, the goal of life is certainly not to 
avoid stress. Stress, in moderation, is neces- 
sary for life. It is a natural by-product of 
all our activities, 

Complete rest is not good, either for the 
body as a whole or for any organ. Enforced 
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activity may be very harmful and cause 
more stress than normal activity. 

Man’s ultimate aim is to express himself 
as fully as possible, according to his own 


lights. The book is dedicated “to those who - 


are not afraid to enjoy the stress of a full 
life, nor too naive to think they can do so 
without intellectual effort.” 

' The peace of death comes to all of us 
in due course. Meantime, while we are alive, 
we should live as fully and fruitfully as 
within us lies. A. DEM, C. 


UNITARIAN SOCIAL ACTION 


Unitarians always have taken pride in the 
statesmanship which has developed from 
their ranks, starting with Jefferson and 
Adams and continuing with leadership in 
almost every branch of political and humani- 
tarian reform. It is the more curious, there- 
fore, that the Fellowship for Social Justice, 
the social action branch, has been relatively 
weak, far less vigorous than its closest op- 
posite numbers in other churches, such as 
the Friends’ Committee on National Legis- 
lation. 

A happy turn of events now offers a new 
opportunity. In fact, when the Fellowship 
embarks next year on its second half cen- 
tury, it could be on its way towards becom- 
ing an impressive force. This will depend, 
however, on whether it develops at its na- 
tional level adequate means of accumulating, 
analyzing, and dispensing current informa- 
tion, and whether at its local level it greatly 
expands its contacts. 

Pivotal to such hopes is a Washington rep- 
resentative, and at long last this has become 
a reality in the person of Mary Hillyer (Mrs. 
Paul) Blanshard. She comes equipped as 
educator, organizer, and lecturer, and her 
interest is such that she has expanded a part- 
time assignment into almost a full-time one. 
To be the eyes and ears of the Fellowship on 
Capitol Hill, she is attending meetings of 
the Civil Liberties Clearing House, the Point 
4 Information Services, the AFL-CIO Con- 
ference on Federal Aid to Education, and 
many governmental and other agencies. 

At present her chief means of passing 
along her findings is through her monthly 
newsletter in Unitarian Action. This she will 
supplement in the Christian Register 
with a fuller discussion of individual issues. 
Among her other plans is an annual legisla- 
tive conference for the liberal churches, 
similar to the one now offered to the mem- 
bers of the National Council of Churches. 

Meanwhile, the president of UFSJ, Lois 
McColloch, and her regional vice-presidents 
are actively recruiting members and estab- 
lishing new chapters. But the services of the 
Fellowship should be available to all Uni- 
tarians, and there are churches where one 
more organization would be too many. There 
the policy might be affiliation. 

Certainly every local social action group 
needs the help of a national organization. 
Indeed, it is sheer waste of time for a local 
chairman to attempt to duplicate the re- 
search of the Washington representative. 
Furthermore, every Laymen’s League and 
every Alliance could enrich as well as 
sharpen its program by use of the Fellowship 


services. Concerted strategy and timing 
would increase immeasurably the effective- 
ness of Unitarian efforts. 

The Unitarian “conscience in action” for 
many years has pioneered and rendered 
great contributions through its Service Com- 
mittee. But major and enduring social re- 
forms are usually established by law. The 
time is long overdue for a strong Unitarian 
agency to unite our scattered efforts in the 
legislative field. E.T.D. 


DISARMAMENT APPROACH 


I wonder if the time hasn’t come for a 
new approach to the disarmament problem. 

We have proposed total disarmament, all 
the way back to national militia, but the 
world was unready for anything so drastic. 
We have tried partial reductions of cer- 
tain types of forces, but found this method 
both ineffective and dangerous. Perhaps 
there is now a chance for a third attempt, 
halfway between the others: total disarma- 
ment but in a limited area where 
disarmament may serve the present inter- 
ests of both of the great power systems. 

Central and eastern Europe, including 
Germany, Austria, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, and perhaps Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, and Albania constitute such an 
area. Should we not now try diligently to 
negotiate with the Soviet Union and under 
the auspices of the United Nations an 
agreement that would provide for: 

1. The reuniting of eastern and western 
Germany with free elections, permanent 
disarmament supervised and enforced by a 
United Nations police force, a final settle- 


.ment of the German eastern frontier, and 


the withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
Germany; 

2. Free elections and UN-policed and 
enforced permanent disarmament in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Albania, and Yugoslavia. 

Advantages would accrue to everyone in 
such a settlement: 

1. It would place a demilitarized, neutral, 
buffer zone: between the huge military sys- 
tems of the Soviet Union and the western 
powers. 

2. The neutrality of the area would be 
guaranteed and enforced by the United 
Nations police force which would arrest 
anyone in the area making or importing for- 
bidden arms, and would guarantee the 
territorial integrity of each state of the area 
by insuring the involvement of the whole 
United Nations in event of any aggression 
from outside. 

3. It would permit the reunification of 
Germany without endangering the Soviet 
Union. Furthermore, Germany is very 
eager for reunion and very reluctant to 
rearm. 

4. It would permit Soviet withdrawal 
from rebellious satellites, taking back the 
arms she gave them which now, in event 
of war, would be turned against her, proving 
a liability instead of an asset. It would 
permit UN-supervised free elections in these 
countries. 

5. It would permit a withdrawal of 
major part of our American forces from 
Europe, with just enough left to insure 
American involvement and massive retali- 
tory capacity in event the Soviets broke 
faith and attacked. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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“UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


A MAJOR IMPEDIMENT 


In its leading editorial January 28, 1957, the New York 
Herald Tribune brought sharply and clearly to the attention 
of the American people the necessity for drastic revision in 
their thinking and practice with regard to the compensation 
paid to the armed forces of the republic. The editorial is 
based upon the preliminary report of a Defense Department 
committee of which the chairman is Ralph J. Cordner, presi- 
dent of the General Electric Company; and it is obvious that 
the comments of the editorial writer have been influenced 
strongly by the entire set of ideas that we associate with 
“big business.” The result is startling and salutary. 

The committee’s basic conclusion is given in these words: 
“Present compensation practices of the armed forces are so 
clearly out of step with the times, so clearly inadequate to the 
needs of a technically advanced form of national defense, 
and so clearly contrary to all that has been learned about 
human motivation that they can presently be called a major 
impediment to national security.” The committee points out 
that “in time of peace, patriotism alone is not a sufficient 
motivation for a career in the armed forces”; and the editor 
adds that the nation “must compete, realistically, with pri- 
vate industry, to keep its military services at the level of 
competence which the national safety demands.” 

All this makes sense, so far as the personnel of the armed 
forces is concerned. I think it also makes sense when it is 
applied to the compensation presently being paid to our 
ministers, especially the reference to human motivation. I 
wish there might be a group of thoughtful laymen in every 
one of our churches who would take sufficient time to re- 
think their entire attitude toward the problem of ministers’ 
salaries, in the light of the Cordner report, postponing con- 
sideration of whether their church “can afford” to pay the 
proper salary until they have decided what that proper 
salary should be. 


On the Other Hand 


Most of us—and, I think, an even larger proportion of 
ministers—shrink from this whole approach to the problem. 
We don’t like to think about it in terms that are appropriate 
in the business world. We don’t even like to think of the 
ministry as comparable in such matters with the other pro- 
fessions. We very much prefer to think of the minister as 
entering his profession with motives so high that they are 
above mundane considerations. We don’t even like the word 
“career” as applied to a minister’s life. 

We keep telling ourselves that there are “other compen- 
__ sations” that are “intangible,” by virtue of which a minister 

can make a go of it with a salary that is seriously out of 
relation to the cost of living for anyone else. And, in a dis- 
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turbing number of cases, we keep on thinking in this way 
until a competent minister finds himself literally driven out 
of the ministry. 

The plain truth is that those “other compensations” are" 
real, but won’t pay the bills for the education of a minister’s 
children. In times like these, a sense of dedication to even 
the noblest of the professions is not, by itself, a sufficient 
motivation to keep a good man in the ministry. This is not 
to disparage the idealism of a good minister, any more than 
the Cordner report disparages the “patriotism” of a highly 
competent army officer. It is merely to face facts. 


Where the Responsibility Lies 


Church people are strangely reluctant to learn from the 
outside world. Sometimes men who, in every other relation, 
are sound and sensible men of affairs drop all their practical 
knowledge and experience when they turn to the business 
affairs of their church. Why this should be so, I have no 
idea; but it happens often enough to put our whole Unitarian 
enterprise in serious jeopardy. 

The present situation is alarming. We are now on the 
verge of a great expansion of our entire movement, and 
we must recruit a rapidly increasing number of highly com- 
petent men for our ministry. Furthermore, we must stop 
the steady and growing loss of some of our ablest and most 
successful ministers into other lines of work where salaries 
offered are adjusted to actual needs. 

What has been going on in the armed forces is going on 
among us. As a denomination, we are spending large sums 
on modernizing our church and church-s.hool buildings, 
and on building new ones. On a per capita basis, we are 
among the wealthiest of the denominations. We can afford 
to pay our ministers adequately. We are not doing so now. 
(There are, I realize, exceptions to both those two state- 
ments, but the exceptions are far more rare than we like 
to think. ) 

The present situation calls for something much more 
drastic than a fresh study of statistics—even comparative 
statistics, which can be very misleading. It calls for a 
thorough-going change of mental attitude on the part of our 
most responsible laymen, in big churches and in small, in 
metropolitan centers and in country towns, in churches with 
a long history and in churches organizing yesterday. 

This is a denomination-wide problem, but it can be solved 
only by individual parish churches, each facing up to its im- 
mediate situation in a brave and realistic fashion. The min- 
isters can’t solve it. National headquarters can’t solve it. 
To raise a million dollars-—or even 10 million dollars—to 
be used for subsidizing the local churches so that they could 
pay larger salaries to their ministers would prove only a 
temporary palliative. There is no magic, no short cut, no 
easy way out. 

Our churches can solve it, if they see the need clearly 
enough and tackle it with sufficient energy. But time is run- 
ning out, and the need must be met with effectiveness and 
speed. F.M.E. 

rf 


HOW WERE THE FELLOWSHIPS FOUNDED? The Unitarian fellowship is a lay-founded, lay-led group of Unitarians which 
has not achieved or does not aspire to church status. The first became a member of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in 1948; since then, ther numbers have grown to more than 200, and their membership to more than 
7,000. How did it all begin? Rosemary Thompson reveals that the idea is old but before 1948, didn’t work; Rev. Lon 
‘Ray Call, “godfather” of the modern fellowship plan, tells of its conception; Munroe Husbands, AUA fellowship di- 


rector, relates its progress. 


Origins of the Unitarian fellowship movement 


Idea of lay-led societies dates back to Joseph Priestley 
but early efforts aborted for lack of support 


The idea of a lay-led society is not new 
with Unitarians, nor is it unique with 
Unitarians. I venture a supposition that it 
began with the advent of Protestantism. 

Around the middle of the 18th Century, 
Dr. Joseph Priestley, advocating the forma- 
tion of lay-led groups for Unitarians and 
rational Dissenters, took his cue from the 
Calvinistic societies, who, “if they be entire- 
ly destitute of ministers . . . will meet to- 
gether for mutual edification, by prayer, 
reading the scriptures, and other religious 
exercises.” 

For some time, the Methodists have had 
small units termed “societies,” which are 
regarded as _ churches-in-the-germ; but 
which, without regular ministers to serve 
them, meet in various homes and hold regu- 
lar Sunday services with a worship service, 
complete with sermon, conducted by a lay- 
man. 

The Episcopalian faith today has groups 
termed “missions,” which are ministerless 
and lay-led. 

Christian Science, Unity, Quakers, and 
Moral Rearmament groups have many lay 
units led by men or women who became lay 
leaders through a course of training from 
headquarters. 


Difference is in government 


The most notable difference that I find, 
in a surface comparison, between the lay- 
led groups of the more orthodox faiths and 


our own Unitarian groups is in the govern-: 


ing process. Our Unitarian fellowships, as 
are our Unitarian churches, are  self- 
governing units, carrying an affiliation with 
the American Unitarian Association, which 
is a servicing body only. In the lay-led 
orthodox units, the governing and control- 
ling powers rest with the central authority 
of the denomination. 

Within our Unitarian faith, there seems 
to be a record of repeated efforts on the 
part of professional leaders to form official 
lay-led societies, and of repeated failures 
because of a lack of organizational backing 
and assistance. Such was the case of Joseph 
Priestley, whom I mentioned previously as 
having had the idea in England about the 
middle of the 18th Century. 


‘Sunday circle’ movement begun 


Within the framework of Unitarianism in 
this country, the first official act by the 
American Unitarian Association of estab- 
lishing lay centers took place in 1907. How- 
ever, prior to that date, 25 years prior, there 
had existed in the Western Conference 
groups termed “Sunday circles.” 
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BY ROSEMARY THOMPSON 


The Iowa Unitarian Conference led the 
way by organizing, in November 1886, a 
“Society of Lay Leaders.” The following 
June, the Illinois Unitarian Conference fol- 
lowed by passing a resolution to the effect 
that the next missionary step should be the 
development of the “Unity Sunday Circle” 
—‘“a little church cradled in a home par- 
lor’”—as a worthy second to the Post Office 
Mission, and requested the Western Unitar- 
ian Conference to consider and “push” the 
matter. 

One of the Unitarian ministers who had 
assisted in the operation of Sunday circles 
and had done much to promote the idea 
of lay-led groups, was the Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland of Ann Arbor, Mich. He saw 
this as a really aggressive missionary move- 
ment for Unitarians to give their attention. 


Letters lead to Sunday circles 


Sunday circles seemed logically to follow 
from the interest that had been aroused 
throughout the land by the Post Office Mis- 
sion and the Friendly Links and Cheerful 
Letter departments of the Women’s Alliance. 
The Alliance had been writing letters and 
sending tracts to scattered Unitarians over 
the nation and were in possession of a con- 
siderable list of liberals who were not 
near an established church. 

The number and fame of the Sunday 
circles increased until the idea came to the 
attention of the association. In December 
1907, the Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
with a grant of $1,000 for establishing lay 
centers, set up the Unitarian League of Lay 
Centers. 

A handbook, containing rules and regu- 
lations for the organization of groups, was 
issued. Leaders of the lay centers received 
appointment from the secretary and their 
stipends were guaranteed by the association. 
Centers paid an annual fee of $5 and re- 
ceived a certificate of membership in the 
League of Lay Centers, signed by the presi- 
dent and secretary of the association and 
bearing the seal of the AUA. A special 
service book was prepared. 

Despite the effort expended in this pro- 
gram, only four were established, only four 
were Officially on the records, and in only 
one, Memphis, did a church result. The 
program was a failure. By 1913, when the 
Department of Extension was transferred 
from the general care of Secretary Wilson’ 
to the Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, there was 
no further mention of the program in official 
records. 

As far as I could discover, the idea of 
the lay-led society remained dormant until 


the latter 1930’s. Along with the upsurge 


-of Unitarianism in general at that time, 


single lay units arose spontaneously and 
sporadically in various parts of the nation. 
However, the majority of them, after a time, 
floundered and died for lack of a definite 
plan and lack of definite services from the 
association. 

Two factors, in the 1940's, finally forced 
the association to acknowledge the necessity 
for-a program to meet the needs of these 
increasingly numerous churchless Unitar- 
ians. First, the Church of the Larger Fel- 
lowship was established in 1944. This 
program was an outgrowth and enlarging 
of the Post Office Mission and Cheerful 
Letter departments of the Women’s Alliance, - 
which had served the isolated Unitarian. 
Soon the Church of the Larger Fellowship 
had accumulated a large list of lone 
Unitarians over the country and CLF mem- 
bers in isolated communities began to meet, 
seeking the fellowship that a group offers. 

The second factor involved was the in- 
sight and conviction of the Rev. Lon Ray 
Call, who at that time was minister-at-large 
for the association. Mr. Call’s responsibility, 
working through the Extension Department, 
was to organize new churches for the as- 
sociation. As he moved about the country, 
he became acutely aware of a large segment 
of religious liberals scattered in communi- 
ties too small to support full-fledged 
churches. 


AUA board takes action 


Mr. Call wrote in an early report: “It 
seems to me this need is obvious. We are 
now organized to care for the isolated 
individual Unitarians through the Church 
of the Larger Fellowship. We can establish 
a church when we have a minimum of 50 
families in a community and can secure 
a minister. But we are not providing any 
means for organizing the Unitarian strength 
in hundreds of cities and towns which could 
and would support a strong lay movement. 
The time has come to recommend definite, 
well organized and continuing assistance to 
this very large group of Unitarians.” 

The first official step was taken in March 
1945, when the Board of Directors of the 
Association voted that a special committee 
be set up to explore the possibility of a 
“lay center” program and to initiate it, if 
they were convinced that such a program 
would be reasonably successful. 


Committee launches study 


The lay centers committee basically con- 
sisted of George Davis, director of the’ 
Department of Extension; Dr. A. C. 
Dieffenbach, minister of the Church of the 
Larger Fellowship, and Roland W. Burbank, 
secretary of the New Hampshire Unitarian 
Association, although others were to be 
added later. At the outset, they agreed to 
undertake a study of the lay centers that 
had existed early in the present century, 
the record of their accomplishment, and 
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reasons for final failure and discontinuance. — 


They also believed an investigation of what 
other denominations were doing in this 
field was importait. 

A study of the first point revealed that 
the previous attempt at a program of lay 
centers had failed primarily because the 
plan of organization and the program of 
services were too limited and too inflexible. 

Thus the keynote of the committee be- 
came “flexibility’—flexibility in all the 
planning, not only in the organization but 
also in the functioning of the lay groups, 
rather than any insistence upon the carrying 
out of a fixed program of services, as was 
the case with the previous abortive move- 
ment. 

One of Mr. Call’s first printed expres- 
sions on the subject indicated a “flexible,” 
experimental attitude with a great under- 
standing of the really basic needs of re- 
ligious liberals. He said: 

“A Unitarian lay group is not a forum. It 
is not a discussion club. It is not a Sunday 
school. It is not a prayer meeting. It is not 
a social club and it is not a church... . So 
many confuse -it with a plan to provide 
a very poor substitute for a church service, 
with sermon at second hand .. . discussed 
a little, with perhaps an introduction from 
a scripture reading and a concluding prayer. 
Among Unitarians, such a plan would likely 
lead only to failure.” 

On the positive side, he said: “It is neces- 
sary to think and plan to the end that a lay 
group may be both a working unit and a 
spiritually satisfying organization.” 

Again he emphasized: “It is not a church 
and should not be thought of as being the 
first step toward a church, except in very 
promising cities.” 

Roland Burbank, chairman of the com- 
mittee on lay centers, expressed the thought 
that the worship services and the meetings 
of these groups should be planned with 
great flexibility in mind. 

Mr. Burbank also expressed belief that 
there would be a positive advantage to be 
gained by having these groups elected 
“members” of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation under Article Il of the AUA by- 
laws, which provides in Section A_ that 
“churches and other religious, educational, 
and philanthropic societies which make an- 
nual contributions to the association shall 
be members of the association.” Section 2 
of Article II, referring to these non-church 
members, further provides that “each other 
member society shall be represented by its 
president and two other accredited delegates 
or alternates, chosen as aforesaid from its 
members or those participating in its activi- 
ties.” 

He stressed the importance of training 
the various lay leaders; the use of local 
ministers or regional directors for informal 
instruction, added to the printed material 
available, and the development of group 
meetings for lay leaders. 

Francis Campbell, committee member, 
also considered “personal contact” to be of 
vital importance in organizing and assisting 
these groups; visits from staff, interested 
ministers, and laymen; and participation in 
summer institutes. 

The committee agreed that it would be 
necessary to designate some officer of the 
_ association to be responsible for the serv- 
icing of these groups, and that this officer 
should be in the Extension Department and 
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‘OUTSIDE’ SPEAKER FOR FELLOWSHIP: kosemary Vhompson, administrative assistant 


of the Pacific Coast Unitarian Council, speaks on Albert Schweitzer, using pictures avail- 
able from the office of the fellowship director in Boston, to children of the Diablo Unitarian 


Fellowship of Walnut Creek, Cal. 


available for personal contacts with the 
groups. 

The most exhaustive study made of the 
possibilities of a program of lay units was 
conducted by Mr. Call, mimeographed, and 
distributed widely in August 1947. He asked 
and answered such penetrating questions 
as: Why have we failed before? How would 
a lay group differ from a church? or re- 
semble a church? How would it differ from 
the Church of the Larger Fellowship? from 
the work of the Department of Adult Edu- 
cation? What would be the relation of the 
lay units to other departments of the asso- 
ciation? Could one be a member of a lay 
unit and also of some other denomination? 
or of a Unitarian church? 

What kind of programs should local 
units be encouraged to promote? Should 
units have by-laws? or an every-member 
canvass? What changes should be made in 
the by-laws of the AUA? Will the lay units 
be a financial burden upon the AUA? Are 
there any specific demands for the establish- 
ment of lay units? What are some of the 
specific things that a unit could accomplish? 
What would it cost the AUA the first year 
the pian is put into effect? What would be 
the duties of the director of the department? 

With this report in hand, the special com- 
mittee made its “report and recommenda- 
tions” to the Board of Directors: “That the 
president of the association appoint a 
committee on lay units which shall function 
as a sub-committee of the Department of 
Unitarian Extension and Church Mainten- 
ance, and whose duty shall be to plan and 
provide for the organization of lay units in 
communities where there is no Unitarian 
church but where there are numbers of 
Unitarians; to draw up rules for their organ- 
ization; to prepare and issue programs and 
other material suitable for the use of the 


members of such units; and to supervise 
their activities.” 

Further: “That the director of the Depart- 
ment of Unitarian Extension and Church 
Maintenance be instructed to add a sufficient 
sum to the department budget for the 
fiscal year beginning May 1, 1948, to pro- 
vide for the salary of an associate director 
of the department to be in charge of this 
work; for stenographic assistance; for 
printing and postage; and for travel.” 

Thus, in a framework of flexibility—with 
the spirit of experimentalism, with its head 
in the clouds of enthusiasm, but its feet 
planted firmly on the ground of careful 
planning—the program of Unitarian fel- 
lowships was launched. The idea was ready 
to be tried. 

Munroe Husbands, devoted Unitarian 
layman, was appointed director of fellow- 
ships. Mr. Call worked with Mr. Husbands 
in developing discussion programs, a wor- 
ship manual, and an organizational guide. 
The few ministers with faith in this idea 
contributed material and developed pro- 
grams. 

At 25 Beacon Street, a file began to grow. 
In it were names of Unitarians who had 
moved to towns where there was no liberal 
church, names of prospective Unitarians— 
the seed from which one of the most chal- 
lenging and significant aspects of our 
Unitarian movement was to take root and 
grow. 

On July 28, 1948, the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship of Boulder, Colo., became affiliated 
officially with the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. 

Others will take the fellowship movement 
from this point to the present. We’ll see how 
surprised the mother hen was when her 
eggs hatched—not chickens—but ducks who 
took to the water and swam. 
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Fellowship plan justified in ten years 


Movement conceived despite doubts flourishes, 
adds 200 organizations, 7,000 Unitarians 


With 200 Unitarian fellowships now 
functioning within the framework of the 
American Unitarian Association, represent- 
ing approximately 7,000 members, those of 
us who were responsible for the inaugura- 
tion of the fellowship unit plan some 10 
years ago have cause to feel that we acted 
wisely. 

We were not so sure at the time. Similar 
efforts had failed in earlier years due in 
part, no doubt, to lack of the assumption of 
responsibility for direction and implementa- 
tion on the part of the association, in part 
to the inflexibility of the undirected plan, 
and in part to the fact that the times were 
“out of joint.” 

There seemed little hope in view of the 
depressed budgets of the AUA and the 
consequent conservatism of the board of 
directors. Many who knew at first hand the 
agony of watching churches spring up and 
die were naturally pessimistic. But with so 
much to gain at such little risk, the plan 
was launched at last. 


Times have been auspicious 


At any other period of time the project 
might have floundered. Unitarian extension 
efforts have gone awry many times in the 
past, when sprightly enthusiasms have been 
killed by the blight of depression, the immi- 
nence or actuality of war, the possessiveness 
of orthodoxy in its calm usurpation of the 
religious field, or even more importantly the 
smugness of influential Unitarians who, with 
reasons at least justifiable to themselves, 
were opposed to “missionary” work. 

Fortunately no depression has nipped the 
fellowship plan, no war has broken up the 
small units, nor have the kind of con- 
troversies which sometimes grow into wars 
been severe. Fortunately, also, orthodoxy is 
on the defensive and Unitarians at last are 
waking up to see that extension is an essen- 
tial tool for implementing our basic ideas 
of individualism and self-reliance in religion, 
rather than a sectarian or missionary en- 
deavor. 

The changing fortunes of Unitarianism in 
the field is not less a cause for gratitude 
than the changed attitude of Unitarians as 
they catch a vision of what such a move- 
ment can mean to people who still go to the 


encyclopedia to find out what Unitarianism 
is. 


Munroe Husbands chosen 


The choosing of Munroe Husbands to 
direct the fellowship plan was the happy 
idea of George G. Davis, then the director 
of the Department of Maintenance and Ex- 
tension of the AUA. The project might well 
have failed if someone less able and dedi- 
cated had taken hold. There is no indis- 
pensable man, but new movements bear 
the individual touch more deeply and last- 
ingly than well established projects. 

Two hundred units now well established, 
in contrast to past achievements, is a rec- 
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BY LON RAY CALL 


Rev. Lon Ray Call, minister of the South 
Nassau Unitarian Church, Baldwin, L.1., is 
known as the “godfather” of the Unitarian 
fellowship plan, for the inception and promo- 
tion of which he was primarily responsible 
as minister-at-large from 1941-1951. He is 
credited with the founding of 11 churches. 
A former secretary of the Western Confer- 
ence, he has been a minister at Louisville, 
Ky.; Braintree, Mass., and in New York city. 


ord and therefore something to celebrate. 
But for a religious movement in these days 
it is nothing remarkable. 

After 10 years it is discouraging to see, 
for example, only 60 enrolled Unitarians in 
all Missouri outside St. Louis and Kansas 
City; only 32 in Georgia outside Atlanta; 
only 64 in Kentucky outside Louisville; and 
only 55 in North Dakota all told. A pro- 
gram that works in such varied communities 
as Asheville, Sauk City, Poughkeepsie, and 
Los Gatos should work in communities of 
any size and in any part of the country. 

From available evidence, the chief rea- 
son for success seems to be local leadership. 
Since much of the finding of this leadership 
in the initial phase rests upon the director 
in Boston, in addition to his responsibilities 
to help communities organize and get well 
started and adequately serviced, the problem 
becomes not primarily a matter of extension 
but of maintenance. A thousand fellow- 
ships can be gathered, but can they be 
properly nourished from headquarters? 

The fellowships also have added to the 
burdens of the regional directors in much 
the same way. A director usually finds that 
the small churches demand more of his at- 
tention than large ones, and the fellowships, 
being without salaried leadership, naturally 
demand even more. 


Obstacles are not insurmountable 


There are other obstacles: the hankering 
to become a church or at least to grow 
strong in numbers; the disproportionate 
weight of influence in matters of opinion or 


theological persuasion of the leader or of a 


‘few members in a small group, which 


would not be the case in a large congrega- 
tion; the inevitable dowa-grading of Uni- 
tarianism in communities where orthodoxy 
is strong and popular and where the 
Unitarian fellowship is small and feeble; 
and the disappointment of fellowship mem- 
bers who really want a church and who get 
the idea that a fellowship unit is a poor 
substitute for it. These are some of the 
obstacles. None is insurmountable. 

On the other hand, the advantages of a 
fellowship are increasingly evident. A town, 
be it ever so small, might have a fellow- 
ship and do many things a Unitarian church 
could do there, and some things a church 
could not do. 

The responsibility of lay leadership un- 
covers talent and develops strength. There 
is opportunity for creative endeavor along 
many lines. There is an undoubted channel 
for usefulness for one who would bring 
liberal religious values to his community. 


No church? Plant fellowships 


One evening in the summer of 1946, I 
outlined the fellowship idea to a New Eng- 
land Unitarian layman of much church 
experience. If he could be “sold,” then I 
would know we were thinking in the right 
direction. 

He was. Before we parted he said that 
the idea was so appealing to him he be- 
lieved he might prefer a fellowship to a 
church. This was more than I had antici- 
pated. ep 

A church is definitely to be desired where 
the community can support it, and my friend 
continues to enjoy the one in which he is 
active. But where no church exists to serve 
a community, or an area, let us plant a 
fellowship. 


FILM PROJECT AT CLEMSON 


By showing documentary and travel films 
on Sunday afternoons, the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship of Clemson, S.C., has met a community 
need and aroused interest in Unitarianism. 

When the Clemson fellowship was 
founded in April 1954, the 12 members 
began to search for a project in social 
service. 

Several members of the fellowship are 
members of the teaching staff of Clemson 
Agricultural College. The faculty members 
had noticed a lull in student activity Sunday 
afternoons. The fellowship suggested that 
it might sponsor the showing of documen- 
tary and travel films, readily available at 
little or no cost, to meet this need. 

The first show was given in December 
1954, after newspaper and bulletin board 
publicity. Attendance was only 40, but in 
the three years intervening an average 75 
persons have attended. The program has 
several unexpected and loyal supporters 
among townspeople, and enjoys increasing 
student attendance. More than 125 attended 
a showing recently. ’ : 

The chemistry auditorium of Clemson 
College is available at no cost to the group 
for showing the films. A committee of the 
fellowship chooses, shows, and publicizes 
the films, which are selected largely to ap- 
peal to students. Subjects often are scientific, 
but some films are on travel, sports, mili- 
tary, and industrial themes. 
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Fellowship can accomplish anything it will 


More than 200 lay groups prove their mettle, 
Unitarians can look forward to many more 


Something must be happening in the 
Unitarian world: In a few weeks, a half 
dozen churches in the Greater Boston area, 
_two of them in the city’s heart, invited the 
fellowship director to be guest speaker. 

His subject? The growing fellowship 
program. Three-hundred-year-old churches 
heard of a program not yet age nine. 

Employed May 11, 1948, the new direc- 
tor, when introduced to the headquarters 
staff, remarked, “We don’t know where we 
are going, but we’re confident we’re going 
to get there.” Although the “lay units com- 
mittee” had been functioning for some time, 


the most recent Unitarian attempt to estab- 


lish lay centers had ended in failure. There 
was no guide; but there was direction. 

The committee, soon to be known as 
“fellowship committee,” continually empha- 
sized the words “flexibility,” “initiative,” 
“adaptability,” and “imagination.” Chair- 
man Roland Burbank bombarded the fel- 
lowship office with suggestions: “How about 
this?” “What do you think of that?” And 
Lon Ray Call, godfather of the fellowship 
program, hammered into our minds that 
fellowships were not to be “seedling 
churches,” but should exist in their own 
right as “lay-led, autonomous Unitarian so- 
cieties.” 

The seasoned veterans, George Davis and 
Albert Dieffenbach continually challenged 
us to prove the validity of our groping 
thoughts. Two ministers and three laymen 
were beginning an experiment. The com- 
mittee remained intact until more than 50 
fellowships had been organized. 


First step was naive 


The first step of the new fellowship of- 
fice was naively to send out several messages 
in the Ministers’ Packet, fully expecting an 
immediate and heavy response. A half dozen 
men replied. It had to be acknowledged that 
even Unitarian ministers were not going to 
drop their busy schedules and jump on a 
band wagon that had no band, nor any 
apparent means of locomotion. 

Two factors favored the fellowship pro- 
grams to be: (1) the confidence and ability 
of the committee, and (2) the pre-existence 
of several small Unitarian groups that could 
and soon would become the first fellow- 
ships. 

After an initial failure by the director in 
attempting to prepare a basic organizational 
guide, Mr. Call picked up the pieces and 
the first fellowship guide was made ready. 
He also prepared the basic discussion pro- 
grams which have been used by 90 per cent 
of ‘all units organized since. The other com- 
mittee members also. made innumerable 
contributions. 

Several ministers and one layman had 
predated the emergence of the fellowship 
program, Four small Unitarian groups had 
been brought into being, three in communi- 
ties neighboring church-cities, and the other 
in the Canal Zone. These were among the 


first fellowships to become affiliated with 


the American Unitarian Association. Who 
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BY MUNROE HUSBANDS 


Munroe Husbands, first and only AUA 
fellowship director since the fellowship pro- 
gram was instituted in 1948, is the “Mr. Fel- 
lowship” of American Unitarianism to thou- 
sands. Born in Spokane, Wash., he was edu- 
cated at the University of Utah and is a 
graduate of the Leland Powers School of 
Radio and Theatre. He formerly was head 
of the speech department, McCune School, 
Salt Lake City, and has had wide public 
relations experience. He is a member of the 
First Parish (Unitarian), Needham, Mass., 
and active in its affairs. 


was the more excited when the then re- 
gional director of the Western Conference 
phoned the fellowship director from Denver, 
Colo., to proclaim that an application from 
Boulder, the Number One fellowship, was 
in the mail will never be known; but head- 
quarters was all agog. Shortly thereafter, 
Stillwater, Okla.; Balboa, Canal Zone, and 
Beaumont, Texas, forwarded applications. 
If it had been done, it could be done. 

Then brand new groups; seeds (fellow- 
ship seeds) were sown. By April 30, 1949, 
twenty-two fellowships had come into be- 
ing. From that time on, an average of 25 
fellowships have been organized each year, 
totaling almost 250. Of these, 204 now ex- 
ist; 20 have become churches; about 10 
per cent have ceased to be. 


Many responsible for success 


If the fellowship program can be termed 
a success, who is responsible? Certainly 
those who pioneered in persuading the as- 
sociation to adopt the program, and who 
insisted upon flexibility in administration; 
but primarily, any real success is attributable 
to the fellowships themselves. 

It is true that one or two guides were 
prepared to help new groups get started. 
They served their purpose, but only hind- 
sight reveals their inadequacy. Of the ten 
or a dozen guides and manuals now avail- 
able to religious liberals desiring to form a 
fellowship, each has been revised at least 
once. New experiments, new ventures, have 
produced new methods. The fellowship pro- 
gram is built upon the experiences of the 
fellowships themselves. 

There always has been, and always will 
be, a voluminous correspondence between 
the fellowship office and the growing num- 
ber of units—particularly with the newer 
ones. Not only were letters received on 
“How do we do this?” but also on “This 
is the way we did it!” The fellowship office 

served as a clearing house for ideas. 
When enough information was assembled, 
a new manual came into being: on leader- 
ship, money raising, membership, etc. As 
the fellowships’ needs are noted, the ex- 
-periences of scores of other groups are as- 
» sembled, and still another manual prepared. 
The latest: a procedural outline for starting 

a church school. 

Lest the impression be given that fellow- 
ships have been created out of nothing, the 


. many contributions of the professional re- 


ligious leaders should be recorded. The 
religious education department, early in the 
life of the fellowship program, rearranged 
its thinking to evolve new and different 
methods for serving the very small church 
school. Today these problems are among 
their greatest concerns. 

Regional directors have been ever in the 
fore in developing services, instigating con- 
ferences, and giving support to fellowships. 
Across the continent there are ministers 
and laymen willing to give of their time to 
review the draft of a new manual, to pre- 
pare programs, and to assist the fellowship 
office in many ways. And from the few 
ministers who first responded, the number 
has increased to many score who are ac- 
tively engaged in organizing and serving 
fellowships. Without this cooperation, there 
would not be the fellowship program that 
is today. 


Fellowships had to prove themselves 


Although this program is now of keen 
interest to the denomination, it was not al- 
ways so; the fellowships had to prove their 
value and their stability. Lon Ray Call not- 
withstanding, most Unitarians—at least of 
those who were aware of the word “fellow- 
ship”—conceived the unit as a baby church. 
What other excuse for being? 

The concept that a satisfying and signifi- 
cant religious experience could result with- 
out minister or church edifice dawned 
slowly upon the Unitarian consciousness. In 
many minds it remains to be accepted. But 
fellowships are their “own excuse for be- 
ing,” whether they strive for church status 
or not. The fact is that many a lay-led 
group prefers fellowship status, and, should 
it approach church size, might, like the 
amoeba, divide itself. 

Fellowships occasionally have been con- 
demned by a few other Unitarians as not 
being really religious. “Why they are 
nothing’ but discussion clubs!” And com- 
pared with most churches, this is some- 
what true. 

At a church a guest may attend, enjoy 
the service, like the people, and feel at 
home (or closer to home than he did in 
the non-Unitarian congregation.) He joins. 
But he hardly expects to effect a drastic 
change in the church’s mode of worship or 
government. He goes along with its tra- 
ditions and practices. 

As for the average fellowship, 85 per 
cent of the members are new to Unitarian- 
ism. They have found something they pre- 
viously had thought did not exist. Each his 
own priest, too often the predominant emo- 
tion is negative—an antagonism toward or- 
thodoxy. 


May consider himself atheist 


After years of having been buffeted by 
claims of supernatural religion vs. scientific 
discovery, creeds vs. truth seeking, the indi- 
vidual discards all that he called religion, 
considering himself one of the earth’s mal- 
adjusted creatures, an atheist. (It is prob- 
able that he would not join a Unitarian 
Church, as he has an aversion even to the 
word “church”.) He has developed an an- 
tipathy toward the entire religious vocabu- 
lary: worship, God, prayer, invocation, 

(Continued on page 35) 
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HOW DOES A FELLOWSHIP FUNCTION? To the average member of an established Unitarian church, the fellowship is a 
mystery. He knows it usually has no minister and more often than not, no building. How does it work? In the following 
articles, members of the Unitarian Fellowship of Cedar Falls, Iowa, tell in detail how their fellowship operates; one of the 
many lay members who have given sermons before a fellowship presents her own; a West Virginia fellowship offers its 
own prayers and meditations; and a California fellowship describes its unique way of building fellowship spirit. 


‘Working together’ builds a fellowship 


Cedar Falls, lowa, symposium tells in detail 
how Unitarian lay organization functions 


Working together has been an important 
characteristic of the almost seven-year-old 
Cedar Falls fellowship, a group that is in- 
terested in continuing as a fellowship, not 
developing into a church. It has met 250 
times during the past several years and is 
firmly established. 

In the spring of 1950, the group was or- 
ganized in the way that Munroe Husbands, 
AUA fellowship director, has helped to start 
so many fellowships. A constitution was 
written, officers were elected, a contribution 
was sent to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and meetings began to be held regu- 
larly once a week. Until last fall, the meet- 
ings were held in the home of one of the 
members. 


PROGRAMS: One member, looking back 
pver five years of fellowship meetings, is 
struck by the variety in programs—in sub- 
ject matter, leadership, and even in basic 
structure. 

From within the group, there have been 
talks on such topics as Emerson, progressive 
education, modern poetry, patterns of sexual 
behaviour, cybernetics, semantics, and the 
meaning of evolution, as well as more con- 
ventional “religious” programs. 

From outside the group, experts have 
talked on Islam, Catholicism, Mormonism, 
and Judaism, Some of the speakers were na- 
tives of Nigeria, Egypt, Arabia, India, or 
Thailand. 

There have been lectures and group-cen- 
tered discussions. There have been struggles 
to overcome intellectual hurdles. There have 
been community meetings with more than 
85 persons, and there have been Sunday 
sessions at which only five showed up. 

We have had meetings at which we all 
talked and others at which we all listened 
to music. Although we partake mostly of 
food for thought, we also have our parties, 
picnics, and potlucks. Ideally the fellowship 
serves, for its members, as a vehicle for the 
expression of their personalities and the 


actualization of at least some of their emo- - 


tional, creative, and intellectual potential. 


TRADITIONS: The fellowship has been de- 
veloping traditions. In August, there has 
been a family pancake breakfast at a mem- 
ber’s home. 

Every fall for the past seven years, there 
has been an all-day family outing in one of 
the state parks. After a picnic meal, a 
biology professor member leads the group 
(from babes in arms to grandpas) on a na- 
ture trip through wooded trails, thick woods, 
or swampy areas. Through narrow rock 
crevasses, babies are handed from person to 
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BY TWELVE FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS 


This account of the functioning of the 
Unitarian Fellowship of Cedar Falls, lowa, 
was drafted originally in the way the fellow- 
ship usually conducts its affairs—by working 
together. Twelve members contributed to 
the symposium. Fellowship editors assembled 
the material and gave it continuity. 


person, women are boosted and pushed by 
willing men, and old folks take the round- 
about route. For many, the outings are val- 
uable learning experiences. Everyone talks 
about the fun for months! 

Another tradition has been that of social 
service to the community. Each spring the 
fellowship presents a program in a college 
room, inviting the public to attend. Last 
year the Oppenheimer film interview with 
Edward R. Murrow was shown. Another 
year, two mental health plays were pre- 
sented by a civic players group. 


FINANCES: The raising of money never 
has been a serious problem. With a generous 
host and hostess who furnished complete 
housing, there were no expenses such as rent, 
utilities, or upkeep to pay. 

Each of the past six years the fellowship 
contributed more than $3 per member to 
the United Unitarian Appeal, and about $1 
per member to the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee. Delegates to conventions always have 
had partial expenses paid. There were mail- 
ings, leaflets purchased from the Boston 
office, and occasional expenses for special 
events. 

At first, $100 a year was all that seemed 
to be needed. Last year $300 took care of 
the expenses. Each fall a budget committee 
set up its goals and sent out a proposed 
budget to all on the mailing list. The fellow- 
ship approved the budget. 

After that, any person interested un- 
obtrusively gave a check to the treasurer. 
Several persons gave $5, $10, $20, or $25. 
Some gave nothing at all. Many attended 
meetings for months without realizing that“; 
expenses were involved. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL: At first there were 
only three children of fellowship members, 
so a Sunday school was not considered. 
When there were five children, a “Saturday 
school” was in effect for one year, then dis- 
continued. In the fall of 1954, when several 
new families moved to town, a religious edu- 
cation program was established with about. 
a dozen children. F 

Although the adults seemed to want a 
Sunday school, no one cared to teach more 
than five or six consecutive Sundays. Only 
the superintendent taught the full school 


year. During that period, however, closer 
bonds were developing in both the adult and 
children’s groups. When the next fall term 
started, there was an enrollment of more 
than 20 children and a staff of four persons 
willing to work for the entire year. 

As more children enrolled, growing pains 
were noticed. The private-home meeting 
place became more crowded, and even the 
kitchen became a classroom. The Sunday 
school had become an integral part of the 
Unitarian Fellowship of Cedar Falls. 

To develop a sound religious education 
program, much help has been received from 
the Beacon Press curriculum material. 
There have been conferences and workshops 
directly under Miss Frances Wood, Rey. 
Edna Bruner, and Miss Alice Harrison; cor- 
respondence with the national office; attend- 
ance at the Lake Geneva conference, and 
personal visits to 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Some Sunday school activities are becom- 
ing traditional, such as a Christmas program 
given by the children for the parents. Dur- 
ing December, the children have earned 
their own money by group projects to send 
to the Unitarian Service Committee. (One 
year they sent more than the adult group 
did!) 

One teacher hopes the Easter breakfast 
will become a tradition in the fellowship 
Sunday school; the first one was held Easter 
Sunday, 1955. 

There is a parent-teacher meeting about 
once a month where Sunday school prob- 
lems are discussed, suggestions given, pro- 
grams and parties planned, and books re- 
viewed. An out-grown clothes-exchange sale 
has helped build a fund for special pur- 
chases for the Sunday school. A monthly 
newsletter is sent to the mailing list along 
with the program announcement of adult 
meetings. 


HOUSING: The end of the 1955-56 church 
year found the fellowship with 18 active 
families, 30 children in the Sunday school, 
and inadequate space for expansion in the 
private home opened for our use. Building 
was out of the question. ' 

A semi-empty office building in down- 
town Cedar Falls seemed to have possibili- 
ties. The first meeting of the fall was held in 
two empty, but connecting rooms, with three 
other empty office rooms adjoining. Chairs 
had been borrowed. There was coffee for a 
“warm-up.” The only subject for considera- 
tion at this meeting was housing. 

A budget committee noted that only $300 
had been collected the previous year. It an- 
nounced that to rent the new quarters at $25 
a month, equip rooms with essentials, and 
meet normal expenses, $900 would be 
needed. 

Then the shortest of financial campaigns 
took place! It was suggested that pledges be 
made out, but slips not signed. It was re- 
quested that no single pledge be more than 
10 per cent of the $900 budget. (This hardly 
seemed necessary as the largest amount ever 
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HOME WAS NEVER LIKE THIS: Vutgrowing the facilities of a 
private residence in which it met, the Unitarian Fellowship of Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, rented two connecting rooms in a downtown office 
building, and three adjoining offices. It didn’t look much like home, 
but members set out to renovate it. Chairman of a curtain project, 
Ann Hurlburt completes the task of measuring the unattractive 
windows. 


THERE MUST BE FURNITURE: The connecting rooms, partition 
removed, are designated as a fellowship hall; the adjoining offices, 
as religious education classrooms. But the classrooms needed furni- 
ture, and who should provide it but the fellowship men? Two of 
them concentrate on making tables for use by the church school 
children. Left is Marvin Howe; right, Clarence Andrews, fellowship 
chairman. 


LET’S GET THOSE CURTAINS UP! As soon as curtains are up 
and the fellowship can purchase 25 chairs, meetings in the half- 
finished fellowship hall can begin. The floors need work, of course, 
but that can come later. So to the curtains! Hanging them to effect 
the first stage of a transformation are Ann Hurlburt (careful with 
that ladder!) and Frieda Herman, atop a table. 
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WHERE DO WE GET THE CURTAINS? Electric sewing ma- 
chines, an iron, and a coffee pot were kept operating at top speed 
all one day as Cedar Falls fellowship women held a work party to 
make curtains. The materials were a dozen sheets; they became 
cafe-type, tiered curtains which are to be silk-screened with colorful 
designs. Left to right: Mary Lou Page, Dorothy Grant, Doris 
Perego, and Ollie Andrews. 


Be 


Py 


CHILDREN DO THEIR PART: While the men maue tables, the 
children, meeting in the usable rooms, enjoyed the transformation. 
Naturally, they had to help, too. Painting orange crate cupboards 
for their Sunday school room are (left to right) Donna Kroeger, 
teacher; Marilyn Page (back to camera), Ellen Mahon, Margo 
Herman, and Terry Andrews. Now they can share the satisfaction 
of the adults in a new meeting place. 


SEITLED AND SEI FUR A GUEST: Curtains and furniture in 
place, the Cedar Falls fellowship is comfortably settled and ready 
to entertain a guest. Rev. Edna P. Bruner, associate director of the 
Council of Liberal Churches for church schools and field services, 
sets up her book table and gives a talk in the new fellowship rooms 
during one of her field trips to the Middlewest. 
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Prayers and meditations for a fellowship 


Morgantown group treasures its first president's 
collection as a history of its aspirations 


October 5, 1952 : 


Let us join our niinds in prayer: 

May we be brave, standing for what we 
hold true and right, no matter what the 
pressure to do less. ‘ 

May we avoid what is false, or mislead- 
ing, or tricky, in thought, or word, or action. 

May we be faithful to our friends and to 
our beliefs, guarding both against any be- 
trayal. 

May we accept duties when they come 
our way, do our work thoroughly, and play 
our games fairly; do our share of common 
tasks, and be thoughtful to treat others as 
we want to be treated ourselves. 


October 26, 1952 

Let us think together of what is good in 
our lives, given us without our asking or 
seeking. This is our store of riches, making 
us wealthy with happiness. May we think 
of these gifts with reverence, aware that 
we would exist in misery without them. 

We have good health, provided from the 
strength of constitution of vigorous ances- 
tors, and fortified with abundant and proper 
food available only in a few of the world’s 
countries. 

We have sound and active minds, born 
in us and developed through many oppor- 
tunities, which have been our exceptional 
privileges. 

We have loving families about each one 
of us, who support us in our times of sad- 
ness and inadequacy; who forgive us our 
weaknesses and our omissions of what we 
might at best do; who relieve us of lone- 
someness and gladden our hours with com- 
panionship. 

We have a beautiful world, seemingly 
made for the use of ourselves and other 
men; a world without, which feeds and 
clothes us with its plants and animals, 
which delights our curiosity, and challenges 
our understandings as we question its as- 
tronomic and its microscopic mysteries; 
which bestows on us the glory of a sunset, 
the color of flower or bird, and the peace of 
a cooling evening in lakeshore woods. 

It is our prayer that we may have the 
generosity of impulse and the freedom of 
personal energy to help in bringing all our 
fellow men to the enjoyment of these gifts, 
equally with us, increasingly throughout ou 
lives. 


November 9, 1952 
In the weeks just past we have seen and 
smelled the smoke of many fires. These 
fires were not like that which made Tho- 
reau’s smoke, likened to a bird; not the 
clear, warming flame he speaks of; not the 
sort of fires we should ask that God par- 
don. Yet some of us, just a week ago, did 
burn a camping fire, in a cabin, learning as 
Thoreau did the value of wood, the beauty 
of fire, the way we live by it, cooking food, 
drying clothes, warming the house. And 
by climbing a fire-tower, we saw how care- 
fully men work to detect and control these 
greater fires that destroy the living forest. 
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IN MEMORY OF WHITNEY CROSS 


Among the treasures of the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship of Morgantown, W. Va., is this col- 
lection of meditations composed hy Whit- 
ney Cross, its first president, which traces 
the conception and birth of the fellowship, 
from October 1952 to March 1954, in 
terms of aspiration and thanksgiving. Mr. 
Cross died unexpectedly of a heart attack 
September 22, 1955. The fellowship has 
inaugurated an annual lecture in his mem- 
ory, financing it through a memorial fund 
of gifts from his friends and family. 


Fire under the control of man is so fine 
and good, so necessary, so useful, that we 
would be thankful for its action; fire out 
of control is terror and waste. So also, are 
other things than fire good in control, evil 
out of control: things like personal tem- 
pers, political power, the armies of the na- 
tions, zeal for knowledge, and one’s desire 
to be esteemed by his fellow-men. 

Let us pray for the knowledge and the 
wisdom we personally, and the people of 
the world collectively, need to have, if the 
world is to use fire instead of abusing it; 
to use armies, and. governments, and the 
emotional powers of men for human bene- 
fit rather than for waste and ruin. 


November 16, 1952 

The Pilgrims have long stood as a sym- 
bol to the American people of that which 
is noblest in their traditions past, and fi- 
nest in their future hopes. The Pilgrims’ im- 
portance to our history, we now know, in 
tangible things like government, church, 
school, farming, and trade, was so slight, 
that little would be different had they never 
come to Plymouth’s shore. 

Yet their story holds so much life, so 
much honesty, reality, humility, drama, and 
humanity, that they have remained more 
beloved and revered than any other group 
of pioneer settlers in early English Amer- 
ICH Sewer 

We are thankful that we inherit the true 
story of the Pilgrims, to stand for principles 
of character we would develop in ourselves. 
No more than they were, shall we become 
perfect, nor probably important in any di- 
rect way to fellow men or future genera- 
tions. But we would choose, and pray to 
have the ability, to become like them in 
living to the fullest level of human dignity. 
Our problems and the kind of courage we 
need are different from theirs. We have no 
wish to relive their experience, nor to try 
to make our ways like theirs; which cannot 
be. Rather, we would say with the poet, 
James Russell Lowell: 

_ New occasions teach new duties; time 
makes ancient good uncouth; 

They must apward still, and onward, 

who would keep abreast of truth; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we 

ourselves must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly 

through the desperate winter sea... 


January 4, 1953 

Let us join our hearts and minds in 
prayerful gratitude, on this first Sunday of 
a new year. We are grateful for trees that 
stand sentinel-like through winter snows, 
guarding their stored life which will come 
forth in spring buds and blossoms. We are 
even more thankful that men plant trees 
beyond their accustomed climes, ever eX- 


-perimenting, ever defying nature to improve 


its abundance. We are grateful this New 
Year’s season for the brave and strong 
minds and spirits of all the pioneering folk 
of the world, explorers, inventors, scien- 
tists. Also, we revere the questioning think- 
ers who have sought higher hopes and ideals 
for people everywhere, in every historic age. 
May we inherit the free, adventurous spirit 
of all courageous men, and face the com- 
ing year with sharp wits, high resolution, 
and probing curiosity. 


January 18, 1953 

We are thankful that we live in a country 
which will inaugurate a new President next 
Tuesday, a man chosen by the vote of the 
people of the nation. . . . We rejoice in the 
optimistic feeling held by millions in the 
coming of new personalities to the seats of 
responsible power; for in the proportion 
that people are hopeful they may under a 
trusted leader become more confident, more 
venturesome, more unafraid. 

May the retiring President be blessed 
with well-earned leisure, with the respect 
he deserves from those he has earnestly 
and courageously served, even to the clos- 
ing moments of his administration. May 
the new President be granted wisdom, Hu- 
mility, and patience, with the extraordinary 
strength and health he needs to carry the 
heavy responsibilities of office. 

May the American people, in their hour 
of joyous acclamation, be given sanity, cour- 
age, patience, and integrity in proportions 
they have not always exhibited. May the 
course of American policy in the coming 
years remain dedicated to peace, honor, 
and fellowship among the peoples of the 
earth, promoting the chance of others to 
share the bounties of security, health, and 
happiness that have so long been our own 
to enjoy. 


January 25, 1953 

Let us think together of our wonderment 
and gratitude for the miracles that surround 
us. 
May we appreciate the stars and the sky: 
the crystals in the rocks and the sands in 
the seas; the living things, trees, flowers, 
vegetables, and animals, that surround and 
sustain us. 

May we also understand the miracle of 
men: how we ourselves are made so like 
the other bodies living on earth; how yet 
men are different because they have capac- 
ity to learn and to understand, to grow by 
learning from others’ experiences. 

May we realize that men alone can guide 
their own lives, for better or worse; that 
only men, of all living things, can act 
consciously to create beauty, to better the 
welfare of fellow men, to live striving ever 
for more strength, higher hopes, and 
greater loveliness in all the earth. 


March 22, 1953 
Let us think together, reverently, of our 
joy in the coming of spring, that we may — 
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be deeply thankful for the beauty of the 
changing world we live in. 

We wake nowadays to bright sunlight, 
which does Nature’s best to rouse our lag- 
gard spirits to face a new day. We see and 
hear the birds again, and catch glimpses 
of crocus colors as we walk. The grass 
turns green before our eyes, dispersing 
much of winter’s drabness even in a single 
day’s sunlight. Forsythia shows its yellow 
dots along the stem, and every bush and 
tree buds with new life. Spring breezes lift 
kites aloft, and dry the muddy mire in 
field and yard. They give the doubly tonic 
touch to our winter-softened skin, which 
first relaxes us to drowsiness, and later 
gives us color and vitality. Supper hour 
becomes now a break in the afternoon’s 
enjoyment, not the end of outdoor activity 
and introduction to the night. All of these, 
and many other signs of spring give a lift 
to the hearts of men. 

We pray that Nature’s resurrection, now 
and in coming years, may make us grow 
new life too, deepen our roots, raise our 
heads, and strengthen our arms; so that we, 
and all other men in harmony with sun and 
‘ grass and flowers, may live more abun- 
dantly a more meaningful life. 


May 26, 1953 

Let us reverently and worshipfully join 
to think about what in life is most really 
worthwhile. 

Ought each person guide his life to make 
himself as noble a character as possible? 

Should every man dedicate himself to 
his particular profession or interest, as 
intensively as possible? 

Is friendship and love the finest thing in 
the world? 

' Can one serve others, in his community, 
his nation, his world, selflessly? 

Is knowledge as important as high in- 
tention? 

It is our prayer that we may have the 
intelligence to think well about what we 
aim to do; that- we may have the interest 
and strength to act forthrightly toward our 
ends; and that in these ways we shall live 
lives of worthy purpose and consequence. 


September 13, 1953 

With the coming of the fall, now we pay 
attention to our daily tasks of school and 
home and office. Like a reservoir that 
stores water always ready to use, our mem- 
ories store Our summer’s experiences out of 
doors—the high mountains, the cooling 
swim on a hot day, the water tumbling over 
rocks and boulders in a creek, the ripe 
blueberries in a deserted field, the simple 
meals enjoyed around a camp fire, the ex- 
citement of a huge city, the inspiring build- 
ing of the United Nations which stands 
for every person’s hope for peace. 

Like the birds who, as the days are 
shorter and the nights cooler, rest here on 
our lawns on their way south, we too 
change our thought and actions with the 
season. Summer has made us _ strong, 
rested, and taught us many new things. 
Now we are more able to enjoy and learn 
in the coming fall and winter seasons. We 
are thankful for all that summer brought. 
_ We are thankful for the changes that al- 
ways come. We are thankful for the days 
of work and play ahead of us. 
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THE SPREADING INFLUENCE: The boys and girls who brightened their basement 


corner in the Morgantown, W. Va., fellowship house a year and a half ago now participate 
in the activities of five Unitarian churches and fellowships—Joan Backer in the Rockland 
County, N.Y., fellowship; Alice Fry in the First Unitarian Church, Seattle, Wash.; Patty 
Keen in the Church of the Unity, Springfield, Mass.; Peter and Jonathan Cross in. the First 
Unitarian Congregational Society of Rochester, N.Y., and Walter de Forest and Allan 
Gibbard in the Morgantown fellowship. Before scattering, they had a year of work and 
play together under the guidance of C. W. Myers, shown with them. 


September 27, 1953 

It is good once in a while to bring back 
to our minds the ideas and hopes of the 
men who began the government of the 
United States. They expected to create a 
finer system for people to live in than was 
easily to be achieved; and we know today 
that the American people never have made 
the ideas of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence: or the Bill of Rights wholly true in 
practice. In some ways, we know, these 
ideas are less believed in and less nearly 
realized today than has been the case at 
times in the past. 

But time does not change the worth of 
these principles, nor does time and change 
make it any less worth while to try to 
make them work. We pray that they may 
continue to grow; that they may spread 
over the whole world. And as the signers 
dedicated themselves to fulfill the Declara- 
tion of Independence, we would also dedi- 
cate ourselves to make the same ideas work, 
everywhere—“with a firm reliance on the 
protection of Divine Providence,” pledg- 
ing “our Lives, our Fortunes and our sa- 
cred Honour.” 


April 11, 1954 
(First worship service) 

Shall we now all be quiet together for a 
few minutes? In the quietness, let us not 
look at each other, but either shut our eyes, 
or let them rest. We can sense, without 
looking about, that we are among family 
and friends, and happy in the companion- 
ship of the group. 

This is a time to think, each one of us 
by himself, about the very biggest questions 
that we all ask. Children ask, and so do 


parents, sometimes in different words and 
ways; so have other boys and girls and men 
and women all during the history of the 
world. We want to know, every one of us, 
things like these: How did we get here and 
why? How did the earth and the sky and 
stars begin? How can*men live more hap- 
pily in the world than they do now? 

Looking for answers is what religion is. 
Thinking together about the questions can 
be called meditation. 

We shall meditate like this, often, in our 
meetings. No one will ever tell us what 
everybody ought to believe, or give answers: 
that are perfect for everybody, because: 
these biggest questions don’t have any per- 
fect answers that are the same for every 
person. Each of us has to keep asking: 
questions, always. But we can help each: 
other think, and enjoy thinking in a group. 
To be reminded that everyone wonders: 
about things may make it easier for each 
of us to keep on wondering, more actively.. 
To ask questions together may help all of 
us to keep on asking questions alone, always 
trying to learn more, and do more, for our- 
selves and for other people. 


November 28, 1954 
(Dedication of Fellowship House) 

To the development of youth, we dedi- 
cate this house. We wish it may be used 
for our children and for as many other 
children as possible. 

We would lead children to the use of 
their natural curiosity, that they may learn 
and think independently. We would teach 
them by example, and by their own activi- 
ties here, the values of mutual association 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Fellowship: a lay sermon 


Texan takes turn at ‘ministry’ to tell her organization 
the potential that she sees in their association 


As Unitarians we are in a somewhat 
anomalous position. We believe in the worth 
of the individual religion, of that “kingdom 
of God” which is within one. We grant com- 
plete freedom of belief, and I dare say that 
each of us has a Unitarian belief that is 
different, if not in its essence, at least in its 
manifestations, from that of anyone else. 

Now, if this be so, it is not really logical 
that we should have a church, a fellowship. 
If we are so ruggedly individual in our be- 
liefs, it would seem on the surface that we 
could stay home and think beautiful thoughts 
all by ourselves and come forth equally re- 
freshed and revitalized. 

Today I wish we could think a little while 
about what is the value of fellowship, what 
is the essence of our relationship one with 
the other. We have in our service book the 
following selection: 

“The sacred poem of our own hearts is 
writ in invisible ink; and only when the 
lamp of other lives brings its warm light 
near do the lines steal out, and give their 
music to the voice, their solemn meaning 
to the soul.” 

This is a beautiful insight—I wonder how 
clearly we can grasp its fullness? 


A relative scale of needs 


One of our modern psychologists main- 
tains that there is in man a relative scale 
of needs and that individual man and man- 
kind as a whole follow a_ step-by-step 
growth, from one need to another. First, ot 
course, is self-preservation; only when our 
material needs for actual living are taken 
care of can we progress to the next step 
which ‘is a social need. Now we want ap- 
proval, esteem, a standing in the eyes of 
others. When this is taken care of, we face 
a need for self-actualization, a need to ful- 
fill our highest capabilities. 

It is an interesting theory as a starter, so 
simple that one tends to overlook its im- 
portance. The psychologist stops at self- 
actualization, which is natural in that seif- 
actualization is the field of psychology. I 
should like today to take us past this step. 

Self-actualization is a turning point. Up 
to this point, the world is something from 
which one must wrest a living, society is 
something whose approval must be won, 
and the world and society must combine to 
provide the opportunities, material, social, 
and intellectual, for self-actualization. But 
then an interesting thing happens. The sit- 
uation is reversed; all of a sudden the indi- 
vidual’s need is not for more advantages to 
be gained from his surroundings. It be- 
comes a need to find a place in the world 
where his particular talents can be used to 
best advantage. 

Actually, he is not looking for a world 
which will give to him, but for a world to 
which he can give. 

Sherrington, the British scientist-philoso- 
pher, goes past self-actualization into the 
realm of a natural religion of beauty, truth, 
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BY JOAN F. SHERRED 


Sermons formerly were preached by 
ministers; today, hundreds of laymen in 
Unitarian fellowships have delivered ser- 
mons of their own. This sermon, “Fellow- 
ship,” is probably better than many, yet 
not atypical. It was delivered by Mrs. Joun 
Sherred, La Marque, Texas, to members of 
the Unitarian Fellowship of Galveston 
County, Texas, of which she is a member. 
Reported Mrs. Sherred: “Sometimes 1 
wonder if the true meaning of Unitarianism 
can be known to anyone who has not 
struggled and bumbled through his own first 
sermon and who has not respectfully listened 
to the spiritual birth-pangs of his fellow 
laymen.” 


and wonder; of altruism as passion. This is 
to him man’s essential need. Man _ has 
reached self-actualization and seen that self 
is not enough. Self is a part of an interacting 
group and one cannot be uninfluenced and 
uninfluencing. Loving others becomes a 
prime necessity, not a golden rule goodness 
imposed on self as a sacrifice, but an ac- 
tual need—altruism as passion. There must 
be something to which to give our selves. 

Lloyd Morgan, the Australian philoso- 
pher, goes one step further. Morgan goes 
past altruism with its inevitable pitfalls for 
both giver and receiver into the realm of 
reciprocity. He believes in the human mysti- 
cism of reciprocal empathy as the highest 
step so far in an evolution of humanity. 
He reaches the concept of sharing as ovet 
and above giving, the point where respect 
and admiration are as vital to relationship 
as is the abstract emotion of love. 

If we look at ourselves, at the people we 
know, and at humanity in its historical 
growth in the light of travelers along this 
five-step road, we can reach a clearer un- 
derstanding than if we assume everyone as 
being on the same step we have reached. 
To see the struggle of growth from one step 
to another, to watch the sliding back and 
the surging forward as circumstances vary, 
gives us a sense of direction. 


Orthodoxy bars self-actualization 


Our American civilization is more thor- 
oughly self-actualized than I think is usu- 
ally realized. Intellectually, certainly, a 
large upper layer of the population receives 
its maximum development. Spiritually, self- 
actualization is hard to measure but I think 
that at least in our fellowship we are striv- 
ing for it very constructively. 

Spiritual self-actualization is impossible 
in the orthodox religions by the very nature 
of their being. To be orthodox, one must 


submit to the authority of someone else’s: 


spiritual viewpoint, whether it be Jesus, or 
Buddha, or Mahomet, or the other prophets. 
If we can see these men as great examples 
of spiritual self-actualization, as visions of 
what some men’s “kingdoms of God” have 
been, it should spur us to try to find what 
are our own kingdoms and those of the peo- 


ple we admire, instead of bogging us down 
in awe and futility. ; 
What if our kingdoms are not so great 
as theirs? Our minds are not so great as 
Einstein’s, yet we continue to train and to 
use them to their best advantage. We do 
not have the great fortunes of the Rocke- 
fellers, yet we know that there are wise and 
unwise ways to give our money and that 
what money we give does make a differ- 
ence, Our bodies are not so strong as a Mac- 
fadden’s nor so beautiful as a.Marilyn Mon- 
roe’s, yet we try to keep them healthy and 
I am quite sure we use them to better pur- 
pose. Our spirits too are the best we have 
to work with, so surely it is our place to 
find the best use and strength for them. 


Altruism has its pitfalls 


There are dangers in stepping unprepared 
into altrusim-as-passion as this last phase 
of self-actualization is accomplished. There 
is not only the danger of damaging others 
by making them accept our altruism indefi- 
nitely and thus degrading them, but there 
is also danger to our own ideal. 

We are in danger of feeling that if we 
cannot stand alone and prove our ideal by 
giving, we are weaklings; that our ideal is 
not really our own, or that, most danger- 
ously of all, our ideal is not really truth. 
At this point, other people with whom we 
may share are the strength which carries 
us into Morgan’s reciprocity, where growth 
is as important as exercise. 

There have been people who could main- 
tain beliefs different from those of anyone 
else they knew. Many of their names go 
down in history as the greats of religion, 
philosophy, science, and sainthood. Their 
lives were nightmares of isolation dedicated 
to leaving at least one glimmer of their 
beliefs for posterity. 

Let us allow them their greatness, but 
let us see that their greatest gift to us was 
a world in which it is not necessary for us 
to follow their martyrdom for our beliefs, 
a world in which we can grow beyond our 
individual beliefs because there exist others 
with whom we may share. 

Psychologically it is impossible to hold 
and live by a belief that no one else shares 
and remain sane, always excepting the 
greatness of the very great. Bernard Shaw 
states it in lay terms so beautifully: “No 
man dares say so much of what he thinks 
as to appear to himself an extremist.” And 
it is true. The psychiatrists say that we can 
believe as deeply as we can find one other 
person to believe with us. Just one other 
person. 

Here in our fellowship, we meet to- 
gether with astounding regularity as church 
attendance goes. We come from the main- 
land and from all parts of the island to 
join together in a church which has no 
creed, no dogma, no catechism, apparently 
no rhyme nor reason when viewed in the 
light of other churches. Why do we do it? 

We do not believe alike—we are theists 
and humanists, Christians and non-Chris- 
tians—we can argue about fundamental is- 
sues and fail to agree about minor ones. 
And yet, here we come, every Sunday, to 
listen to one another, to share our favorite 
beliefs and reading discoveries with one 
another, to join in some special “something” 
of which we really know nothing. Why do 
we do it? 
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This fellowship gives us just that—fel- 
lowship. I think there is a danger to be 
faced when we become a church with a 
regular minister—the danger of losing that 
strength which is in the giving and accept- 
ing of that part of one another that very 
few people in our lives wish to share. 

When religious groups become churches, 
the meaning may easily be reversed—in- 
stead of the members giving to the group 
and so discovering each his own best, the 
group may become the entity before which 
the individual sits down and waits for bless- 
ings to be given. Immediately we have the 
situation Schweitzer describes as deteriora- 
tion: the collective body works more 
strongly on the individual than the indi- 
vidual does upon it. 

In our strangely confused world where 
mediocrity, normality, and averageness have 
become gods, we need a paraphrase of the 
old adage, “The gift without the accepter 
is bare.” There must always be a radio tuned 
in if the program is to be of any use. 

Rollo May, in his book, Man’s Search for 
Himself, points out the amazing fallacy of 
what he calls the “gigolo” attitude in our 
civilization. His example is a radio enter- 
tainer who ends his program with “Thank 
you for listening.” Since when, he asks, has 
it become necessary to thank people for 
accepting the best we have to offer? 

Personally, I think it became necessary 
when the great god of the average was 
raised to his throne. Man searches for him- 
self, finds himself, and is horrified to find 
that he is not mediocrity, that he is not Mr. 
Average, that he has something within him- 
self that not everyone has. Instead of say- 
ing, “Eureka! here is the thing that is J— 
now I want to find the unique part of Tom 
and of Dick and of Sally because this is 
what humanity means,” he says, “Oh dear, 
there must be something awfully wrong 
with me because Tom and Dick and Sally 
don’t look at the world this way. Oh dear, 
I must forget all about this little sneaking 
thing that isn’t average.” 

Once upon a time our country was made 
up of individuals who didn’t see a thing in 
the world unusual about being themselves. 
They hewed forests and built houses and 
dug canals and built railroads and con- 
structively took care of many new situations. 

Mr. Average of today would shake his 
head over them and say, “That isn’t prac- 
tical—you’ll lose your security—there are 
risks in that; mustn’t do it.” Mr. Average 
would say, “Adjust to the forest by learning 
to eat berries—adjust to the fact that Cali- 
fornia is a long walk, adjust to the fact that 
your fields won’t grow enough grain to feed 
you—adjust, adjust, adjust, to this hell you 
live in—life is no bed of roses and if you 
can’t get used to being hungry and thirsty 
and illiterate, there is something wrong with 
you.” 

Mr. Average today has it all over the 
people who needed to be individualists just 
to keep alive because, thanks to them, he 
isn’t hungry or thirsty or illiterate, 

Mr. Average has not recognized his new 
need. The need today is a spiritual need 
and it is no less urgent because it is new. 
And it needs its individualists as much as 
our geographically pioneering country 
needed them before. 

Perhaps that is where we share strengths 
in our’ fellowship—perhaps it is here that 

(Continued on page 33) 
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OUTING AT DONNE 


R LAKE: Members of the Town and Country Fellowship of 


— 


Sacramento, Cal., relax at Donner Lake on one of their fellowship camping trips that 


provide the strength of their organization. 


Group camping builds a fellowship 


Sacramento Unitarians learn to know each other well 
through schedule of two- to four-day outings 


The Town and Country Unitarian Fel- 
lowship of Sacramento, Cal., has organized 
a unique summer program of picnics and 
camping trips which bring many families 
together about every two weeks throughout 
the summer. 

We are a relatively new organization (less 
than three years old) and experimental by 
nature; therefore, we look for new and bet- 
ter ways to experience our basic principle: 
Growth through family participation in the 
larger group. 

“Family participation” is the very founda- 
tion of the fellowship. 

The picnics and camping expeditions have 
several advantages: the opportunity to 
know each other better in an informal at- 
mosphere; freedom of action for the chil- 
dren, and the integrating effect which re- 
sults from doing things as family groups, 
not only for the family group but for the 
fellowship. The camping trips are usually 
two to four day's iong. 

The first family group-camping experience 
came about in the summer of 1955 after 
two families began considering a joint 


Perhaps the most novel approach to fel- 
lowship in the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion is that of the aptly-named Town and 
Country Fellowship of Sacramento, Cal. 
Here it is presented as written coopera- 
tively by three members of the fellowship— 
Allan Ramsey, Doris Hollister, and Mar- 
jorie Francisco. 


BY THREE FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS 


camping trip because they had enjoyed each 
other’s company so much at potluck lunches 
following the regular Sunday meetings. 

This idea expanded until the families of 
the entire fellowship were involved, and the 
result was a three-day trip to Calareras Big 
Trees National Park. The experience proved 
so enjoyable for the 42 persons who at- 
tended that another trip was planned the 
same summer at Donner Lake. 

The success of these outings resulted in a 
full agenda of camping trips and picnics for 
the summer of 1956. 

The locations have varied from the very 
“primitive” (there has always been a latrine) 
to those which have many of the comforts 
of civilization such as showers with hot 
water, camp stoves, and ironing boards. 

The environs have been equally varied: 
a winter weekend at a lodge in the silent 
snow of the Sierras; spring in late June at 
8,000 feet by an icy blue lake (jewel-like 
alpine plants only an inch or two high were 
blooming in the crevices of huge mounds 
of granite which bordered the water); or 
summer among the giant Sequoia redwoods, 
where the trees tower so high into the sky 
that only rarely does one hear or see a 
bird, though the ranger assures you they 
are there—in the top branches 300 to 350 
feet above your head (25 stories up!). 

There is always the exhilaration of see- 
ing nature’s many facets: her supreme hon- 
esty, her endless variety, her serenity and 

(Continued on page 33) 
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HOW DO THE FELLOWSHIPS FLOURISH? What inspires religious liberals to found Unitarian fellowships? What happens 
when they try? What problems do they face, and what solutions do they find? What have they achieved? The stories of 
individual fellowships are alike in many ways, and in many ways they are different. In the following pages, representatives 
of several fellowships tell their own same-but-different stories in their own words, revealing the delights and pains, the sat- 
isfactions and frustrations of fellowship-building. 


Poughkeepsie: a thought for churchfolk 


200 Unitarian lay organizations have sprung up in decade, 


and many don’t wish to become a ‘nice little church’ 


Between the widely spaced Unitarian 
churches in America, 200 fellowship con- 
gregations have sprung up in less than a 
decade. Although most of them have too 
few members to support a minister, the fel- 
lowships, combined, are made up of more 
than 7,000 adults. 

The church member well may do some 
thinking about fellowships, for fellowships 
and churches must understand each other 
if they are to go forward creatively and 
harmoniously to serve religious liberals 
everywhere. 

We of the fellowships are still too widely 
dispersed and too preoccupied with our own 
organizational growing pains to have any 
coordinated plan for our impact upon Uni- 
tarianism. I do feel that the impact of the 
fellowships will be considerable. Perhaps 
some inkling of its nature can be gained 
from a closer look at one fellowship. 


Unconventionality is characteristic 


As a former Congregational churchman, 
I am reporting here on the fellowship in 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., of which I am a char- 
ter member. 

The unconventionality of our fellowship 
has been heightened by the un-churchlike 
rooms in which we have met. A visiting min- 
ister, glancing around one of our rented 
spaces, began, “I am happy to be with you 
here—in your little tavern.”” Now we are in 
our fourth accommodation, an abandoned 
tuberculosis hospital. 

Meeting in such places seems to have one 
advantage; the church-shy are less afraid to 
come to us. Inside, there are no firmly 
rooted pews, no pulpit, no organ or chancel; 
there may be only a circle of rented chairs, 
a painted table, and battered piano. 

At least half our meetings are led by our 
own members, but in our complete freedom 
of choice, we do not fail to make Unitarian 
ministers foremost among our guest speak- 
ers. We appreciate the neighborliness of 
churches in New York City, Long Island, 
New Jersey, Albany, Schenectady, Cortland, 
Pittsfield, and especially Newburgh, which 
have shared with us in this way. 

We have benefited from regular visits 
of the AUA fellowship director, Munroe 
Husbands, and of Dr. Dale DeWitt, regional 
director. We feel that we have a wider edu- 
cation in Unitarianism than one minister 
could have given us. 

Among our other speakers have been 
rabbis, Ethical Society leaders, Universal- 
ists, and Congregationalists. Once we heard 
a lecture by a Jesuit priest. 

In its membership, the fellowship is rep- 
resentative of many strains of agnostic and 
theistic humanism. There is friendly agnos- 
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BY J. ALFRED ADAMS 


tic-theistic tension. While this tension causes 
some embarrassment, I have come to see 
it as an intrinsic part of life in a liberal 
fellowship. 

Dealing with this normal conflict between 
the hunger for faith and the demands of 
reason is one of the essential functions of 
intelligent, honest, religious thinking. Dis- 
cussion provides an arena into which we 
project this conflict’ together we work out 
our truces between faith and reason which 
permit us to live and work more effectively. 

The Poughkeepsie fellowship was orig- 
inated in 1952 as a spontaneous local move- 
ment. A Unitarian church in the community 
had closed in the 1930’s. In 1950, an unem- 
ployed minister and a little band of follow- 
ers from another city attempted to found 
a church, but did not succeed. Their effort 
did serve to bring some local liberals to- 
gether, however, and left us with the fellow- 
ship idea, and me (a Congregational dea- 
con) with a bushel of Unitarian pamphlets. 

The prime mover in the formation of the 
fellowship, in 1952, was Richard H. Bullen, 
then a new arrival from the Berkeley 
church. A year later, Mr. Bullen moved to 
another city and I became the second presi- 
dent, serving until the end of 1954. 


Befriending each other in search 

From the beginning, our principal activity 
has been to befriend one another in the 
search for meaning in life. In our first pro-: 
grams we faced the old questions about God 
and belief. 

For two years the group seemed rather 
static. It consisted of about 30 adults and 
met fortnightly on Sunday evenings. From 
those two quiet years emerged a fairly inte- 
grated core of earnest Unitarians who 
understood one another’s personal philos- 
ophies, ethics and characters. Only then were 
we ready for the plunge that we took into 
action; we shifted our meetings to Sunday 
mornings, undertook a Sunday School, and 
started a drive for members. 

In this more active period, which extends 
to the present, we have had the energetic 
leadership of Aaron Gillespie as president. 
We have increased our membership to 65 
adults and as many children. 

Comparison of the tone and content of 
our earlier and more recent meetings shows 
a marked humanist tind. In the earlier 
years the hymns and readings considered ap- 
propriate for use in unison were chosen 
from the little blue Fellowship Hymn and 
Service Book, and they were often moder- 
ately theistic. It was felt by the leaders that 
liberal theism should prevail if the group 
was to be really Unitarian in the conserva- 
tive sense of the word, 


Through this period the more agnostic- 
minded: were uneasy but patient. Some re- 
mained associated with the group but de- 
clined to sign as members. In recent years, 
with the humanist viewpoint’ given more 
consideration, the old service book gradually 
has been abandoned. The new book We Sing 
of Life, edited by Silliman, has been found 
more suitable. 

It would be stretching a point to term 
most. of the present meetings “services.” 
The currently preferred meeting consists of 
an inspirational reading by one of the mem- 
bers, a non-theistic hymn or two, and then 
a 30-minute talk on some religious or ethical 
topic. 

At the end of the talk, rather than passing 
a collection plate (which the fellowship 
need not do), there is an issuing of ash 
trays, which is the signal that a discussion 
is about to begin. After the discussion pe- 
riod, of about 40 minutes, has been re- 
luctantly ended, serious conversations go 
on through the coffee period—until the 
children descend upon us from their class- 
rooms. 


Humanists prove themselves 


The simplification of the services to meet 
humanist needs drove away a few of our 
Unitarian Christians, but it has seemed to 
help us interest a larger number of the un- 
churched. There has been a marked upturn 
in whole-hearted participation by the more 
agnostic-minded, and by members who are 
friends of the Ethical Societies. At present 
there is an expressed desire for increased 
formality of the meetings within humanist 
limitations. 

At first my Christian upbringing inclined 
me to the expectation that the humanists 
could not match the strength and depth of 
inspiration that I had seen in good Chris- 
tians. By their fruits we shall know them, 
I said to myself. As it has turned out, those 
whom I regard as humanists seem to have 
proved as loyal to the high purposes of the 
group, to the needs of its offices, and to the 
active support of its charitable causes as 
those I regard as theists. 

The recent sponsoring of a Hungarian 
refugee family, which has greatly enriched 
our fellowship, was proposed and carried 
out with the humanists in the lead. In my — 
eyes, the humanists have affirmatively and 
convincingly answered the bitter challenge: 
“Have you a religion?” 


Always independent and solvent 


Financially our fellowship always has 
been independent and solvent. Our budget 
is met by pledges. We pay our speakers 
or make contributions to their institutions. 
We contribute to the United Unitarian Ap- 
peal and the Unitarian Service Committee, 
and have a generous budget for Sunday 
School compared with many churches. If, 
however, we should propose a building of 
our own, we would feel our lack of financial 
backing. 
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In accounting for themselves, fellowships 
should acknowledge the part played by dis- 
cerning leaders in the American Unitarian 
Association, who in 1948, initiated official 
recognition of fellowships. Recently the fel- 
lowships have been receiving some notice at 
national and regional conferences. May we 
suggest that church members learn where 
their neighboring fellowships are and visit 
them? 


Some fellowships dread church-hood 


Church members in contact with fellow- 
ships should be careful to avoid a display 
of the assumption that the little fellowship 
has but one goal: to grow into a nice church. 

Some fellowships do have such a goal, 
and a few have achieved it. But many fel- 
lowship members have a dread of any 
dawning church-hood for their group. To 
them, the fellowship is not an immature, but 
a more desirable state for the religious 
liberal. 

Their realistic brethern, recognizing that 
growth may be inevitable and division un- 
thinkable, will favor the employment of 
ministers and other trained leaders but 
avoid the term “church” and most of the 
conventionalities the word connotes. They 
may reject the idea of compressing their 
fellowship into the mold of a church and 
seek for it some new form not yet mater- 
ialized or named. 

The fellowships make up the segment of 
Unitarianism most free to adjust to changing 
human needs. For this reason the trends 
in the fellowships should be watched care- 
fully, for they probably point the way in 
which Unitarianism will be moving. 


RADIO SERVES FELLOWSHIPS 


An ambitious radio experiment of seven 
programs each Sunday, undertaken by the 
First Unitarian Society of Salt Lake City, 
covers Utah with the Unitarian message 
and serves the growing fellowships in the 
Rocky Mountain area. 

A little more than a year ago the church, 
after experimenting with various media, pur- 
chased time on a new Salt Lake City radio 
station at 9 a.m. Sundays for 15 minutes. 
Response was prompt and heavy. 

Immediately, thought was turned to ex- 
panding to more than one station, although 
the budget did not provide for more. Many 
of the congregation believed that, as the 
only Unitarian church in the state, the Salt 
Lake City church had a responsibility to 
the state and to new fellowships springing 
up in Utah. 

The solution was found in a dollar-a- 
month radio club. Persons who don’t believe 
in church extension need not contribute, but 
those who are interested may do so. Re- 
sponse to the experiment has been good. 
Recently there were 76 members of the 
club, some of them from distant areas. 

Because of the mountains of Utah and 
southern Idaho, it is necessary to use seven 
stations. All the programs are by transcrip- 
tion. The reels are sent from station to sta- 
tion on two circuits so that no two stations 
present the same broadcast on any Sunday. 

One of the features of the project is that 
fellowships may receive each week a radio 
reel. By paying a small sum, complete ser- 

ons as delivered in the Salt Lake City 
pulpit may be recorded and the reels be- 
come the property of the fellowship. 
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York: Sunday services are phenomena 


Fellowship members’ awe of own accomplishment 
makes ordinary activities seem unique 


The phenomena of the York, Pa., fellow- 
ship, which gave itself the name The Uni- 
tarian Society of York at its first annual 
business meeting, occur on Sunday morn- 
ings at 9:55 and 10 a.m. in the community’s 
branch YWCA. ; 

At 9:55, the church school and nursery 
convene; at 10 a.m., the adults’ service 
begins. 

Perhaps these don’t seem like phenomena 
to regular church goers, but to many fel- 
lowship members, the awe of accomplish- 
ment pervades their spirits Sunday mornings. 
There is a feeling of “unique” significance 
of the events. 

The fellowship carries on most functions 
of an organized church. All the work of the 
York fellowship is done voluntarily, all of 
the time is contributed, and all of the effort 
is spontaneous. 

The feilowship enjoys its share of at- 
tentions from the American Unitarian 
Association; the fellowship director, Munroe 
Husbands, and many written aids. It is 
indebted also to the almost monthly visits 
by ministers, civic leaders, and other church- 
men from other cities. 

But the “routine” of organizing a fellow-: 
ship, interesting a membership, and main- 
taining their interest is the personal job of 
the Unitarians in the fellowship. 

Guidance comes directly from elected 
officers—a moderator, chairman, vice-chair- 
man, treasurer, and recorder. These officers 
work with committees—program, religious 
education, hospitality, etc..—which assure 
a place to meet, notices of meetings, a 
varied and provocative program, competent 
religious education for children, special 


programs, social and serious, a variety of 
literature to read. 
The York fellowship was organized par- 
ticularly to provide a suitable program of 
religious education for children. Much at- 


YORK CHILDREN LIKE PUPPETS: 
Children of the church school of the Unitar- 
ian Society of York, Pa., have their own 
stage and puppets. Apparently there is as 
much interest in what transpires back-stage 
as in the audience. 


BY RENE R. RIDEN 


tention, effort and even sacrifice went into 
satisfying this need. But satisfactory services 
for adults were not overlooked. An experi- 
mental program the first year gave the group 
a variety of programs and of sermons. 
Members were asked to express their 
opinions of the first year’s services, and 
from responses came the outline for the 
next year’s program. 

Such tedious path-finding is work; but 
work was not, and is not, spared in this 
organization. 

It would be easier if a minister were to 
plot programs, a church secretary were to 
plan advertising, a church organist were to 
provide music, a choir director were to 
train voices, and a church school director 
carried the responsibility for religious edu- 
cation. But absorbed by the new freedom 
which the fellowship provides, how many 
would be ready—just yet—to turn the 
reins over to another? 

This is an era of “do-it-yourself” projects, 
and perhaps the fellowship program is giy- 
ing to the serious religious liberal the tools 
for his most important creation. 


‘FROM RAGS TO RICHES’ 


“From rags to riches”—that is the phrase 
that Bismarck Unitarians might use to de- 
scribe their financial condition over the last 
few months, “Oil” is the magic word. 

After taking the big gamble of purchase 
of a house for the use of the fellowship 
little more than a year ago, members dug 
deep into their own budgets to raise the 
money to cover a down payment, monthly 
payments, heat, light, and other expenses. 

But now we have struck oil and the prob- 
lems of finance fade. North Dakota’s new in- 
dustry and a friend and benefactor have 
combined to give the fellowship income 
from two oil wells and a possible third in 
the spring. 

Behind this picture of success is a story 
of hard work, faith in each other, and a 
belief in the need and worth of liberal re- 
ligion. With a contributing membership of 
not more than 20 families, Bismarck Uni- 
tarians raised $1,800 for the down payment 
on a new, two-bedroom house and then Ia- 
bored many hours converting the unfinished 
basement into two additional classrooms. 

When news of the new oil discovery was 
received in January, the members voted to 
send the first check of $120 to the United 
Unitarian Appeal. 

Services and activities of the Bismarck 
fellowship parallel those of an organized 
church with Sunday morning services, a 
church school, lively monthly discussion 
meetings, social activities, and charitable 
work carried on by voluntary participation 
of the members. 

Although there is no minister, Sunday 
services are recorded and sent to Bismarck 
by two friends of the fellowship, Rev. Wil- 
liam D. Hammond of Grosse Pointe, Mich., 
and Rey, Arthur Foote of St. Paul, Minn. 


—JOYCE CONRAD 
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Pomona Valley: park bench to building 


Children’s needs inspire California fellowship 
to erect building; dedication set in May 


The place is California; the time, the fall 
of 1951, and the area 35 miles east of Los 
Angeles. There, in the shadow of the mighty 
10,000-foot peaks of the San Bernardino 
range of mountains, lies the lush Pomona 
Valley. 

Situated in this area is the town of Clare- 
mont, the focal point of four, soon to be 
five, interrelated and important collegiate 
schools. 

The frost warning is no longer the vital 
service of yesteryear for thousands of acres 
of agricultural land, particularly orange 
groves, are being converted into many thou- 
sands of lots on which dwellings are being 
built. 

The influx of people has been tremendous. 
In putting down roots, it seems, most of 
them have affiliated with those of their own 
faith. Churches are being built and rebuilt, 
large and fast. 

There remained for a certain few, how- 
ever, no identity with a group but only cer- 
tain affinities. But on one occasion the 
weak current which bound some half dozen 
men together must have sparked, for some- 
one suggested contacting the regional chair- 
man of the Pacific Coast Unitarian Council 
to ask for a conference regarding a fellow- 
ship. This we did, and painfully, on the ap- 
pointed day, ushered him into an assemblage 
of only three persons. Undaunted, Frank 
Ricker, regional secretary, spoke these 
words: “This is fine. We now have the be- 
ginning of a fellowship.” We had. 

Meeting at first in one another’s homes 
we were fired by the eagerness of each of 
us to let others know about the rest of us. 
Before long, in 1952, with our charter of- 
ficially accepted, we sought and obtained 


‘a Fe 


BY BEATRICE M. KNIEFF 


the use of the community building for meet- 
ings—twice each month on Wednesdays. 

Informal telephoning one another about 
the next meeting had to be looked at 
realistically. It had become an all day job! 
With the offer of the use of a mimeograph, 
our bulletin began. 

The bulletin proved to be an instrument 
for becoming acquainted. It announced the 
meeting, contained a carefully selected short 
reading, and gave background sketches of 
members, old and new. Later, friendly re- 
ports on the activities of members kept us 
in personal contact. 

Soon the Women’s Alliance inserted no- 
tices of its meetings; the newly formed 
church school announced classes; in the 
warm, summer months members and friends 


were alerted to the potluck picnics held 


each month in the park. 

As adults met on Sunday, their plans 
were mentioned. Creation of committees 
meant paragraphs of “who, where, when 
and what” on their meetings; there were the 
announcements of silver teas to raise funds 
for the UUA. The lucrative idea of the rum- 
mage sale was placed before the group 
months ahead of schedule that all might 
save for it; the spaghetti dinner, the card 
parties had full space. 

Since the mimeograph and its owner 
moved away, we are using a spirit dupli- 
cator. A teacher friend is handed the master 
copy, prepared by the editor, ready to run 
off. Another person addresses envelopes. 
With a list of about 200 names, we are 
reaching into seven neighboring towns. 

In the early months of organizational ac- 
tivity—about May 1953—our church school 
leaders held forth with classes on benches 


POMONA VALLEY BUILDING INSPECTED: Members of the Unitarian Fellowship ef 
Pomona Valley, Claremont, Cal., check up on progress of their new building. Left to right: 
Melvin Pedvin, Richard Trostler, James Halderman, Oscar Knieff, and Clement Todd. 
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under the sycamores of the local park. Par- 
ents also held down a bench to discuss what 
we should do with the 18 children. 

By courtesy of the Claremont City Park 
Commission, we were given the use of the 
Youth Center Building and there we 
initiated 28 children to the Beacon Series 
curriculum books. 

In 1954, because of improvements to the 
building, we were forced to move, tempo- 
rarily, to a private home. In 1955 forty-two 
children returned and we transferred again 
to the Community Building, where all 84 of 
us eagerly are awaiting the time when we 
shall convene in a building of our own. 

Our groups are composed of four classes 
and a cradle roll. Average attendance, ex- 
clusive of cradle roll, is 40 each Sunday. 
Coordination is the responsibility of a re- 
ligious education director. 

Making children “aware” is part of the 
over-all training. Their collection is a sep- 
arate fund, with which they have sent CARE 
packages to Europe, collected clothing for 
Hungarian refugees, and assisted a needy 
family. Their Christmas party is a gala 
event, but gifts are brought for “the tree” by 
each family to be distributed later to some 
child on the welfare rolls. 

With the speed of the program accelerat- 
ing, we realized the immediate need. We 
bought, with $2,000 down, three and one- 
half acres of land for $13,000. Before the 
deal was out of escrow we had sold five 
lots, 60 by 150 feet, for a total of $9,200. 
This left an indebtedness of only $2,000 
and about two and a half acres of land. 

The probable building we could erect with 
limited resources was a bleak thought. But 
at the annual meeting, Mr. Ricker urged 
us to aim high, and to use the fund-raising 
services of Howard Hauze, sponsored by the 
Starr King School of the Ministry in 
Berkeley. 

The three-week fund drive was intensive. 
Mr. Hauze supplied the technical knowledge 
but members of the fellowship did the leg 
work. The result: 52 pledging units for a 
three-year period assured us $20,000. 

Foster Rhodes Jackson, Claremont archi- 
tect, drew plans for a complete church unit, 
including an auditorium with a fireplace, 
kitchen, study, three classrooms and space 
for three more, and floor-to-ceiling glass 
windows to frame a mountain view. 

Plans were approved by the fellowship in 
October 1956. Members pledged stocks and 
bonds as collateral, and a $35,000 contract 
was let for the first unit of the building. 
Dedication services are planned in May. 

For about nine months, prior to his call 
to a Hollywood church, we had the services 
of Rev. Leland P. Stewart as an organizing 
minister. Now we are looking for a full-time 
minister, We are young, and have a limited 
budget, but we are vigorous, and living in a 
growing community. 


GALAXY OF PREACHING STARS 


Imaginative programing is the key to the 

development of a fellowship on its way to 
becoming a church, leaders of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship of Daytona Beach Fla., 
say. 
The fellowship has attained rapid growth 
by devoting a large part of its budget to 
bringing key figures in the Unitarian world 
to preach sermons at its Sunday services. 
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MEXICAN WELCOME: When Rey. Philip 
Schug, San Antonio, Texas, visited the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship of Mexico, he was feted 
by a barge ride with about 30 fellowship 
adults and children. “Welcome” was spelled 
out in Spanish with. flowers and Mexican and 
United States flags. 


MEXICO IS SO DISTRACTING 


Looking through the program files of the 
Unitarian Fellowship of Mexico makes its 
activities sound more impressive than they 
may have been. 

Talks, discussion, and even cooperation 
in certain projects with United Nations 
agencies, UNICEF, UNESCO, the Uni- 
versidad de Mexico, Mexico City College, 
and CARE have provided some of the most 
stimulating evenings. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
Unitarian Fellowship of Mexico operates 
on any similar scale, but it does emphasize 
that this “problem child south of the border” 
is situated in a provocative place, as Mexico 
grows into a cosmopolitan city and a cross- 
roads between the North and South, East 
and West. 

With a nucleus of 15 members, a mailing 
list of 125, and an average attendance of 
about 25, the fellowship has many good 
friends but the group, in its two and a half 
years’ existence, has remained rather passive. 
It must be confessed that it lacks a dynamic 
quality because, perhaps, of the distracting 
character of the fascinating city. 

There are any number of cultural groups, 
artistic centers for observers and _ partici- 
pants, and branches of churches of leading 
denominations in the United States. Every 
evening of the week may be profitably 
crammed with exciting events, and at low 
cost. On Sunday a family can drive in lei- 
surely manner to a fashionable church while 
at home, servants prepare the dinner! 

In their own defense, the fellowship mem- 
bers believe it is an achievement that the 
fellowship exists at all. The Sunday school, 
with an enrollment of fifteen and five teach- 
ers, meets each Sunday, and high hopes are 
held for its expansion and improvement. 

The fellowship has received aid and sup- 
port from Boston, and intends to justify the 
faith placed in it. 

If the fellowship can overcome the weak- 
ening by transient members, stiff competi- 
tion, and a somewhat vacillating approach 
from only partly interested skeptics, it may 
become a toe-hold for liberal religion out- 
side the United States, 


ALEXA M. DE PAYAN 
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Midland, Texas: ‘It will be fun to build’ 


Fellowship with minister now flourishes in Southwest 
where ‘Unitarian’ meant nothing three years ago 


Three years ago there was no Unitarian 
group in Midland, Texas, the center of an 
oil and cattle region, and it would, in fact, 
have been difficult to find anyone who un- 
derstood what the name “Unitarian” means. 

Nevertheless—although at the time none 
of us was aware of it—the situation in 
Midland was ripe for the formation of a 
fellowship. We were like some of our native 
shrubs, waiting for a good rain to burst 
into bloom. The good, nourishing rain was 
furnished by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in the friendly person of Munroe 
Husbands. 

In the spring of 1954, Mr. Husbands 
made a wide sweep through Texas and 
one April evening stopped briefly in Mid- 
land for an open meeting. To the 20 or so 
persons who attended, he explained what 
Unitarianism is, something of its history, 
and how we might organize a fellowship. 
Before the meeting closed a temporary com- 
mittee had been selected to get things 
started. 

Our brief history is one of continuing 
expansion and experimentation. We began 
with about 15 members and have now 
grown to more than 75 despite the custom 
of the oil companies of moving personnel 
about at rather frequent intervals. 

Our early meetings were held in three 
different rented halls, but since June 1955 
we have had permission to meet in Sam 
Houston elementary school, where we enjoy 
an abundance of space for both adult and 
children’s activities. However, we are look- 
ing forward to a home of our own and 
are actively planning to build within the 
next 12 months. Two years ago we made 
a start by purchasing a five-acre plot on the 
north edge of the city. 

The central activity of the fellowship 
from the start has been the Sunday service. 


MIDLAN BUILDING SITE  SUR- 
VEYED: C. D. Giambattista, president of 
the Unitarian Fellowship of Midland, Texas, 
Ed Blakeman, and Addison Young survey 
the fellowship’s proposed building site, a 
five-acre tract north of Midland. 


BY ADDISON YOUNG 


In addition to the formal morning serv- 
ice most of the adults also participated in 
a bi-weekly study group which met in 
various homes and began in the summer 
of 1954 with enthusiastic discussions of 
ancient religions. This group eventually 
evolved into a forum which meets every 
Sunday morning preceding the worship 
service. 

Early in our history it became apparent 
that provision for our youngsters was im- 
perative. We began simply with a nursery 
in someone’s back yard; luckily the weather 
was warm and at least the parents could 
attend the adult service. A little later, with 
more space, it was possible to organize a 
few church school classes. 

Since moving into Sam Houston school, 
we have achieved a complete church school 
for 50 children of all ages through junior 
high. They are organized into five classes 
and a class for high school age young peo- 
ple is being planned. 

From the earliest days of the fellowship 
there was always in the background the 
belief that some day we would become a 
full-grown church, complete with minister 
and a building of our own. For some time 
our small numbers made it impossible to 
do anything about this dream except for 
the acquisition of a building site. But by 
the fall of 1955 our growth in size and con- 
fidence made it seem natural to take the 
matter seriously. 

The first decision we had to face was 
whether to provide first for a minister or 
a building, and the decision was for a 
minister. Next a pledge campaign was con- 
ducted to determine whether we could 
finance a full-time minister, and when the 
results were in, we discovered that we 
could afford to go ahead. 

Our ministerial committee swung into 
action and enlisted the help of the Depart- 
ment of Ministry of the American Unitarian 
Association. Many man-hours of corres- 
pondence ensued; Rey. Clifton Hoffman 
stopped by en route from El Paso and 
counseled with the membership. The final 
result was that Gordon Crook of Marlboro, 
Mass., was invited to “candidate” in Mid- 
land. 

The rest was comparatively easy: Mr. 
Crook flew to Midland, and despite some of 
our peculiar weather, was not discouraged; 
at our annual meeting in April the mem- 
bership accepted him, and in August he 
arrived to assume his duties. 

Last January 9 our service of installa- 
tion for Mr. Crook was held, and by good 
fortune the ministers of .the Southwestern 
Conference also were meeting in Midland 
and participated in our service. It was a 
stimulating way of marking an important 
stage in our history. 

Now the time has come for the next 
phase: the planning and construction of 
our own church plant. Committees are 
studying the problems of space require- 
ments, future needs, financing, and all the 
other elements of a building program. We 
think it will be a lot of fun. 
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Baton Rouge: prodded by ‘Southern Gentlemen’ 


Louisiana fellowship, after several false starts, 
musters spirit to purchase home of its own 


North Louisiana is often known as the 
“Bible Belt,” and there you may find pro- 
hibitions against card-playing, dancing, and 
“mixed” bathing. South Louisiana, on the 
contrary, is noted for being easy-going, toler- 
ant, and Catholic. 

Situated between them is Baton Rouge, 
where a struggling Unitarian fellowship, 
after several false starts and a final prod 
from the “Southern Gentlemen” of the 
White Citizen’s Council, achieved a four- 
year goal of a home of its own. 

Since 1952, when the fellowship was 
chartered, its 60 or more members have met 
in such places as the basement of the “Old 
Capitol,” which Mark Twain once dubbed 
the ugliest structure in the United States, 
the YWCA, Louisiana State University, the 
Baton Rouge Trade School, and the Liberal 
Jewish Synagogue. 

Holding services in a living room earlier 
had become a regular routine of the fellow- 
ship. No one minded that, but insufficient 
room for Sunday school classes, or a living 
room where half the members had to peek 
through from the dining room, weren’t the 
finest of accommodations. 


Building fund efforts faii 


Several times during the fellowship’s 
wanderings, a building committee had been 
formed and pledges sought for a permanent 
home. But insufficient pledges and the in- 
ability of the committee to find a place suit- 
able to all the membership brought the hope 
of a place of their own to nothing. 

It wasn’t until 1955 that the fellowship 
became serious about a meeting place it 
could call its own. Roger Mangham was 
president of the fellowship, which had a low 
budget and no wealthy member to foot the 
bill for a building. A building committee 
was formed and given the task of hunting 
out a good, inexpensive house which could 
be used for the fellowship. The committee 
found a house. It could be handled for only 
$4,500, but the pledges amounted to only 
$2,500. The house was old and small, and 
no one really thought it would be right until 
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the dwelling. 
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BY HANK WILSON 


it was moved to the rear of the beautiful 
lot and a church built in front. The pledges 
were torn up. 

Later, another campaign for funds was 
held. This time the fellowship thought it 
would get the money first. The pledge cam- 
paign came out as the previous one had, and 
the fellowship found itself still a roomer. 

At this low point, Philip Schug, associate 
Southwestern Unitarian regional director, 
visited the executive committee members of 
the fellowship, telling them they must set 
their sights higher. First, he advised, find a 
place which would meet all the needs of the 
group. Then, with that as the goal, go after 
pledges to get it. 


Pressure by ‘Southern Gentlemen’? 


The spur to follow Mr. Schug’s advice 
appeared quickly in June 1956, when the fel- 
lowship was told it could use its current 
meeting place only until October. 

Rumors of pressure on the Jandlords by 
the “Southern Gentlemen” of the White 
Citizen’s Council abounded, even though it 
had been almost a year since the fellowship 
had a Negro member. The fellowship, how- 
ever, had asked prominent Negroes to 
speak before it and held forums on such 
controversial topics as the Emmet Till Case, 
which had attracted numbers of “gentle- 
men” visitors. 

When notice to move was given, the 
building committee was still looking for a 
place, the planning committee was still plan- 
ning, and the pledges from the previous un- 
successful campaign had been torn up. in 


four months, the fellowship might find itself 


meeting on the street corner. 

In August, the building committee, 
headed by R. J. Fogle, found an old sturdy, 
frame house with nine rooms. In September, 
the membership decided to buy it. Now, all 
the fellowship needed was money. The price 
of the house was $16,800, and $6,800 would 


get the group in and provide such necessities 


as chairs and a fire escape from the second 
story. 


BATON ROUGE FELLOWSHIP BUYS HOME: The new home of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship of Baton Rouge, La., is shown immediately after its purchase (left). At right, clean-up 
and carpentry crews take time out for lunch during an all-day work session to refurbish 


This time, when the membership was 
asked to contribute, it was a different story. 
A total of $6,000 in cash and pledges was 
raised. In November, the purchase was com- 
pleted with the final price lowered to $15,- 
750. In the meantime, the fellowship was 
holding services in the other end of town 
and being careful not to advertise the fact 
that it did not believe in segregated religious. 
meetings. 


Fellowship tackles big job 


The membership quickly discovered it 
had another big job on its hands. The house 
had been vacant six months, but had been 
collecting dirt for about 30 years. 

A cleaning crew under the leadership of 
Mrs. Melvin Dakin worked an estimated 
300 man-hours taking tons of dirt from the 
old house while Henry Heller’s carpentry 
group built tables, changed doors so they 
would open outward, and made major re- 
pairs. 

Neighbors gawked when cavalcades of 
cars stopped at the house during the weeks 
of cleaning and repair. Out stepped dis- 
tinguished ladies and gentlemen dressed in 
the worst clothes they could find and haul- 
ing ridiculous amounts of soap, pine oil, and 
bleach into the house. Then they returned to 
their cars and carried in the mops, brooms, 
and vacuum cleaners. Within 10 minutes 
the house was crawling with workers. They 
were hanging out of windows, climbing the 
trees, or digging up the yard. 

Finally, work had progressed enough to 
move in, but not without casualties. Dr. 
Mangham (one of the tree climbers) had 
suffered a broken rib, and scores of the 
members had sore backs or house maid’s 
knee. 

When the first meeting was held in the 
new house in December, lumber was piled 
high on the front porch, half completed 
Sunday school tables leaned against the 
wall, and a sawed-up tree littered the front 
yard. Cleaning was still going on, but the 
dirt was out. : 

Services were held half in the living room 
and half in the dining room—as always. The 
children in Sunday school noisily stomped in 
the rooms overhead. A makeshift rostrum 
soon was replaced by an old upright radio 
cabinet, rugs were put under the busy feet 
of the children, and an oversized coffee urn 
turned out Louisiana “dark roast.” 

One stanch Unitarian commented, “It’s 
just like . . . heaven—I guess.” 


CHURCH SCHOOL FORMED 


A church school has been organized by 
the three-year-old Unitarian Fellowship of 
Lubbock, Texas, which also hopes to ex- 
tend its community service. 

The school of three classes, with an en- 
rollment of 19, includes a group for ages 
12 to 16 which meets Sunday nights so that 
its members may attend Sunday morning 
services. 

The fellowship has participated in the 
city’s Community Ambassador project the 
past two years, and has donated three books — 
to the city library. 

Weekly Sunday meetings in the home of 
a friend of the fellowship attract 25 to 35 
persons, in comparison with 10 or 12 in the 
organization’s first year. A building fund 
has been started. 
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FELLOWSHIP SERVICE IN THEATER: Robert and Nancy Blanchard address the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship of Monmouth County, N.J., in the Old Mill, 300-year-old summer stock 
theater which the fellowship has rented as a meeting place. 


Monmouth County: Unitarians find each other 


Old Christian Registers stir two lonely religious liberals 
to search that results in formation of fellowship 


Picture yourself in this situation: after 
four short years of refreshing participation 
in the activities of a Unitarian church your 
job requires you to pack up your family 
and move into a strange community hav- 
ing no Unitarian organization and—so far 
as you can determine—no other Unitarian 
families. 

Your attempts to reconcile yourself to 
these circumstances become increasingly 
difficult as your children grow into church 
school age, and the conviction grows that 
there must be other Unitarians—or at least 
never-before-affiliated religious liberals— 
passing you on the street every day. 

What would you do? 

I pondered about what I would do for 
months. One Friday night in early Novem- 

“ber I decided to unpack a box of old Chris- 
tian Registers I had thoughtfully cached 
away. My wife and I spent the entire eve 
ning with these—four years’ worth. We 
looked enviously at pictures of thc tew 
churches in Dallas, Madison, Houston, and 
Minneapolis; read some ads for the Proct:~ 
Academy and wondered if our 4-year-olu 
son ever could go there; and regretted that 
we had permitted our subscription to the 
Register to lapse. 

_In the May 1950 issue we came upon’ an 
article “24 Months . . . 50 New Units” by 
Munroe Husbands. It began: “In the begin- 
ning was the need; the need became en- 
acted into a word; the word is Fellowship.” 
As we read on we decided that perhaps 
there might be a fellowship near us, and if 
not, that we might try to organize one. 

We didn’t even bother to get our portable 


__. typewriter out of its case. We jotted down- 


“a hasty inquiry to the AUA and drove 
it to the post office that night. 
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Waiting for that reply! We laughed about 
an article in one of those old Registers by 
a psychiatrist who maintained that Uni- 
tarians are devoid of emotion in their ‘ap- 
proach to religion. 

When the reply came, it assured “help 
in every way” in organizing a fellowship and 
provided, to our astonishment, 10 names 
for us to contact. We began work on a two- 
page typewritten letter to those 10 persons 
that very day. An organizational guide ar- 
rived from the AUA fellowship office with 
a mine of useful pointers. Letters of encour- 
agement and offers of assistance came from 
Dr. Dale DeWitt, the regional director, and 
from Rev. Straughan Gettier of the Prince- 
ton church. We settled down to sweat out 
the response from our 10 names. 

The first response came two days later. 
We crossed our fingers when the phone rang. 
The caller said: “This is Mrs, Judson Rich- 
ardson. We have your letter and we think 
this is the most thrilling thing that has hap- 
pened to us in 20 years.” After 15 minutes 
of what was for me one of the most satisfy - 
ing conversations on record, I put up the 
receiver and began to put into words what 
my wife had already read on my face. The 
phone rang again! 

Another one of our 10 names. This was 
John Manley, recently of Braintree, Mass., 
and like us, new to Jersey. He expressed 
his enthusiasm for the project and pledged 
wholehearted cooperation. And so it went. 
(If I only had tape recordings of those 
phone conversations to send to that psychi- 
atrist!) 

But of those 10 families, only five replied, 
and one of these informed me that they re- 
cently had moved out of the state. Cautious 
letters to two liberal acquaintances, how- 


ever, brought enthusiastic responses. And 
a few days later the. fellowship office in 
Boston came through with two more names. 
I suggested a meeting. 

We met in the Richardsons’ home. There 
were 10 of us representing eight families. 
We discussed how we could become a fel- 
lowship, expressed optimism about the fu- 
ture of such an enterprise in Monmouth 
County, and agreed to get together again 
soon to become better acquainted. But al- 
ready we found ourselves expressing pleas- 
ure with each other’s company, and I think 
each of us was convinced even then that he 
had found several potentially fine friends. 

We met again in a week, this time at the 
Manleys’. There were 13 of us this time. 
We discussed the liberal approach to relig- 
ion and tried to set our thoughts down in 
the form of a purpose for our group, try- 
ing to live up to the traditionally “excellent 
wisdom of Unitarians,” as Ernest Heming- 
way expressed it. We examined some relig- 
ious education materials we had obtained 
from the AUA’s Division of Education, and 
agreed that the creation of a Sunday school 
for our children should have top priority. 
We also decided that our third meeting 
should be announced to the public and 
that all who were interested in forming a 
fellowship should be invited to attend. 

Believing that interested persons were 
more likely to go to a public place than to 
a private home, we rented the Old Mill, a 
300-year-old summer stock theater and 
avant-garde art gallery, a site we considered 
to be appropriate. Attendance was triple 
that of our previous meetings. Enthusiasm 
was not to be stifled. We spent nearly four 
hours becoming acquainted and getting or- 
ganized. We adopted a set of bylaws, elected 
officers, collected a contribution to the AUA, 
and decided to rent the Old Mill for the 
following Sunday night. 

This formal organization of the Unitar- 
ian Fellowship of Monmouth County took 
place exactly two months after that first 
letter came to us from Boston. The 38 
charter members of the fellowship included 
17 brand-new Unitarians, 

Depending largely upon the programing 
materials provided us by the fellowship of- 
fice, we developed a six-month program ot 
regular Sunday night meetings and regular 
midweek discussion meetings. The Sunday 
meeting program called for a guest speaker 
on alternate weeks, while on the intervening 
Sundays individual members of the fellow- 
ship would conduct the program. The first 
four of the member-conducted programs are 
devoted to the series “Adventures in Re- 
ligion”; the next seven to the presentation of 
the most influential sermons in American 
Unitarian history. 

Plans for affiliated societies are, to be 
sure, in strictly an embryonic stage. Pre- 
mature creation of them could dissipate the 
concert of the group. However, they are in- 
cluded in plans for the not-too-distant fu- 
ture, after the establishment of an enduring 
School of Liberal Religion. 

We look to the future with confidence 
and enthusiasm. How soon we can become 
a full-fledged church we don’t know. But we 
are convinced now that our community of 
300,000 is capable of nourishing an un- 
usually active and effective Unitarian 
church. And we are pledged to work to- 
ward that end. 
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NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


‘DENOMINATIONAL DAY’ TO BE ADDITIONAL FEATURE 
OF MAY MEETINGS IN BOSTON, MAY 23 THROUGH 28 


A day devoted to Unitarian denomina- 
tional affairs; speeches by leaders from the 
fields. of philosophy, journalism, religion, 
and physics; debate on important resolu- 
tions, and business will be features of the 
annual meetings of the American Unitarian 
Association this year. 

Known as the “May meetings” because 
they have been held in that month in Bos- 
ton, they will take place May 23 through 28. 

“Denominational Day,” a new feature of 
May meetings, will be observed Monday, 
May 27. Unitarians will concentrate the 
day’s discussions on  Unitarianism, its 
growth, its future, and its problems. 

The Ware lecture will be delivered by 
Prof. Charles Frankel, professor of philos- 
ophy at Columbia University. Dr. Frankel 
has been a lecturer at the University of 
Dublin and the New School of Social Re- 
search, and a Fulbright research professor 
at the University of Paris. The subject of 
his lecture will be, “Religion—Within Rea- 
son.” 

Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday 
Review, will speak to the General Alliance, 
Laymen’s League, Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice, and Liberal Religious Youth. 
Mr. Cousins formerly was president of the 
United World Federalists. 


Eliot, Sutherland to speak 


Unitarian ministers who will have leading 
roles in the 1957 May meetings include 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
AUA, who will give the anniversary sermon, 
and Rey. Malcolm Sutherland of the Uni- 
tarian church in Milton, Mass., who is 
scheduled to speak to the Berry Street Con- 
ference. 

The six days, during which all Unitarians 
are invited as guests and more than 500 
participate as delegates, combine the annual 
business meetings of each of the affiliated 
organizations in the denomination, the an- 
nual service of welcome to new ministers 
into the fellowship, the annual Ware lec- 
ture delivered annually since 1922 by a 
prominent American, and the denomina- 
tional business. 

Henry Margenau, the Eugene Higgins 
professor of physics and natural philosophy 
at Yale University and a leading authority 
on the philosophical foundations of physics, 
will address the Colloquium on the Nature 
of Man on “The Modern Predicament and 
Its Possible Removal.” 


Dr. Sidney Mead to speak 


Dr. Sidney Mead, head of the Meadville 
Theological Seminary, is 
speaker at the Historical Society dinner. His 
subject will be on “The Importance of His- 
torical Studies for the Liberal Religious 
Movement.” The Unitarian Service Com- 
Mittee address will be given by Arthur J. 
Altmeyer, former commissioner of social 
security. Dr. Morris Mitchell, director of 
the Putney Graduate School, will speak to 
the Liberal Religious Peace Fellowship on 
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scheduled as_ 


Margenau 


Frankel 


Cousins 


“Education and the Imperatives for Peace.” 

The annual meeting of the AUA for the 
election of officers and transaction of other 
denominational business will be held at 
John Hancock Hall, Tuesday, May 28, be- 
ginning at 9:30 a.m. Resolutions submitted 
for action by Unitarian churches and fel- 
lowships will be presented for voting. Offi- 
cers will be elected for four-year terms. The 
present officers, renominated by the AUA 
board of directors, are Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, president; Leon M. Little, treasurer, 
and Rev. Walter Donald Kring, secretary. 

Traditional events of May meetings 
which will be scheduled are the Service of 
the Living Tradition of the Unitarian Min- 
istry; a fellowship party for visitors and 
delegates; religious education day on Sat- 
urday; a Sunday morning fellowship pulpit 
exchange in Unitarian churches in the Bos- 
ton area; a junior choir festival, and the 
anniversary banquet. 


PROCTOR PLANS ADDITION 


A $150,000 addition to the main class- 
room and administration building is planned 
for Proctor Academy, Unitarian-affiliated 
boy’s school in Andover, N.H. The addition 
will provide four extra classrooms, a biology 
laboratory, and an auditorium to seat 224, 
with stage and motion picture projection 
booth. The laboratory will enable the school 
to add biology to its present curriculum. 

A fund-raising campaign among the 
school’s 4,000 alumni, parents, and friends 
has been under way since fall. Construction 
is expected to begin in the spring. 


BEACON WINS AWARD: The gold medal 
for distinguished design of the Philadelphia 
Museum School of Art recently was awarded 
to Beacon Press for this year’s Beacon pa- 
perback covers. 


WHO ARE THESE UNITARIANS? 


Unitarians the country over will be inter- 
ested in the following brief biographical 
sketches of the men and women who have 
been nominated by the nominating commit- 
tee as vice-presidents and directors of _ the 
American Unitarian Association to be 
elected at the annual meeting, May 28: 


For Three Vice-Presidents 
(to serve for a term of one year) 


Rev. Josiah R. Bartlett, Berkeley, Calif. 
Dean, Starr King aac cence 

School for the Min- 
istry, Berkeley, since 
1949. Minister. at 
University Unitarian 
Church, Seattle, = 
1942-49; previous © 
ministries at Fourth © 
Church, Brooklyn, © 
and Marietta, Ohio. 
Presently a member 
of the AUA board, ; 
Dr. Bartlett is a member of the committee 
on ministry and the pamphlet commission. 


James A. Gibson, Ottawa, Ont., Canada 
Member of the Church of Our Father 
(Unitarian) in Ottawa; member national 
executive of Unitar- 
ian Service Commit- 
tee of Canada; chair- 
man, projects advi- 
sory committee; 
chairman, Ottawa 
branch committee, 
USC. Former chair- 
man, Ottawa men’s 
branch, Canadian % 
Institute of International Affairs; 
ber, Humanities Research Council of Can- 
ada; former member of council, Canadian 
Historical Association.. Formerly a member 
of the Foreign Service of Canada, Dr. Gib- 
son has been associated with Carleton Col- 
lege in Ottawa since its foundation in 1942, 
and is professor of history and dean of the 
faculty of arts and science. 


mem- 


Frederick S. Youngs, Bangor, Me. 
Member of the Uni- 
tarian Church of 
Bangor, member of 
the church council. 
Past president and 
past treasurer, Maine 
Unitarian Associa- | 
tion. Chairman of 
the Northern New 
England Region of 
Unitarian Churches © 
from 1953. Member 
and secretary, AUA business committee; 
member, budget committee, United Uni- 
tarian Appeal, and chairman 1956 and 1957. 
Mr. Youngs has been treasurer of the Uni- 
versity of Maine since 1923. 


A\ 


For Six Directors 


(to serve for a term of one year) 
Mrs. Alfred E. Mudge, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Member and trustee, Church of the Sa- | 
viour, Brooklyn; chairman, denominational 
affairs committee; member, board of 
Brooklyn Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and past chairman of program 
planning committee; member, national 
board, YWCA, and chairman, college and 
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university division; member, executive 
committee, National Social Welfare Assem- 
bly; member, continuing action committee, 
American Associations for the United Na- 
tions. Presently serving on the AUA board, 
Mrs. Mudge is on the advisory council of 
the Division of Churches. 


Miss Helen Robertson, Providence, R.1I. 


Member, First Unitarian Church of Provi- 
dence, past director of religious education, 
president of the Al- 

liance and president | 
of the church. Past 
Secretary, board of 
managers, Interna- 
tional Institute of 
Providence; past 
vice-president, Rhode 
Island State Council 
of Church Women; 
member, administra- 
tive committee, 
Rhode Island State Council of Churches. 
Miss Robertson has served on many com- 
mittees of the General Alliance, and as 
chairman of the committee of leadership 
training of the Division of Education and 
member of the committee on curriculum. 
She is a member of the committee of the 
Department of World Churches and was a 
delegate to the IARF congresses held in 
Amsterdam and Oxford. 


Dr. Floyd Ross, Pasadena, Cal. 


Member, Neighborhood Church,  Pasa- 
dena. Occupied pulpits of Santa Monica 
Unitarian Commu- 
nity Church, Febru- 
ary-July 1954, and 
of Riverside Unitar- 
ian-Universalist 
Church, September 
1954-July 1955. Pro- 
fessor of world re- 
ligions, University of 
Southern California, 
School of Religion, 
1940-1956, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, School of The- 
ology, 1956—. Dr. Ross studied in India 
under a Fulbright grant and is the author 
of several books, including Meaning of Life 
in Hinduism and Buddhism, and Questions 
that Matter Most, Asked by the World's 
Religions. 


‘Frank H. Schramm, Burlington, lowa 


Member, secretary and past president, Uni- 
tarian Fellowship of Burlington. Currently 
serving third one- 
year term as a vice- 
president of the 
AUA, chairman of 
the budget commit- 
tee, member of com- 
mittee on extension 
and fellowships and 
of the advisory coun- 
cil of the Division of 
Churches. ‘Trustee, 
Meadville Theologi- 
ical School. Former director Western Uni- 
tarian Conference; past regional campaign 
director, United Unitarian Appeal. Past 
president of the Social Service League and 
a member of the mayor’s Civic Unity Com- 
mission in Burlington. Mr. Schramm, a 
department store executive, is president cf 
J. S. Schramm Company, Burlington. 
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“_ 


Abbot Stevens, North Andover, Mass. 


Member and treas- 
urer, North Parish 
of North Andover. 
Trustee and_ treas- 
urer Phillips Acade- 
my, Andover, and 
Andover Savings 
Bank. Director J. P. 
Stevens & Co., Inc., 
First National Bank 
of Boston, Tyer Rub- 
ber Co., Arkwright 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co.; chairman of 
board, Andover & Merrimack National 
Bank. Mr. Stevens is a member of the AUA 
board and serves on the executive com- 
mittee. 


Kenneth A. Wells, Princeton, N.J. 


Member of the Unitarian Church of 
Princeton, chairman of the religious educa- 
tion committee, fi- ; 

nance committee, : 
and past chairman + 
of the building fund 
committee. Member, 
National Association 
of Social Workers, 
Association for Su- 
pervision and Cur- 
riculum Develop- : 

ment National Education Association, and 
Child Study Association of America. Mr. 


Wells is director of research for the 
national council of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 


en 


PENSION SOCIETY: The Annual Meeting 
of The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
will be held in Eliot Hall at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., at 4:30 P.M. on May 
23, 1957, for the transaction of the follow- 
ing business: (1) to hear reports of the of- 
ficers and board of directors; (2) to elect 
officers and directors for the ensuing year; 
(3) to consider such other business as may 
properly come before the meeting. 
ELBRIDGE F. STONEHAM, Secretary 


At the meeting of the board of directors 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
held February 13 in Boston, Dr. Eliot 
reported that the executive committee had 
authorized application to the board of the 
UUA for approval to conduct a large 
scale fund raising campaign on behalf of 
the AUA and that approval had been 
secured. Tamblyn and Brown, Inc., have 
been engaged to make a preliminary sur- 
vey and Dr. Eliot explained that definite 
action cannot be taken until the survey is 
completed. This matter will be brought 
before the annual meeting in May. 


Reports were received from various 
committees, including the joint youth 
activities committee, the committee on the 
annual Unitarian award, and the executive 
committee. In the report of the latter com- 
mittee, the discontinuance of the Depart- 
ment of Capital Fund Raising was 
reported. It was explained that one man 
cannot handle all the demands for fund- 
raising campaigns economically and the 
hiring of more personnel at present is 
uneconomical. A statement on the future 
plans for the work of this department 
will shortly be sent to the churches. 


The budget committee presented a pre- 
liminary report for 1957-58, noting that it 
was about $30,000 out of balance. Further 
action on the budget was deferred until 
May. The committee also presented the 
projected budget for 1958-59, which the 
board voted to accept for presentation 
to the United Unitarian Appeal. 


The Department of Extension and the 
advisory council of the Division of 
Churches recommended the admission of 
three fellowships and one church to mem- 
bership in the association, and this recom- 
mendation was approved. The fellowships 


BOARD TOLD OF SURVEY FOR FUND-RAISING: CAMPAIGN 


HOME REVAMP PROJECT URGED 


Leading a drive for low-rent housing units 
in Stockton, Cal., Dr. J. Ford Lewis, min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church and 
chairman of the Citizens’ Housing Commit- 
tee there, recently invited realtors, builders, 
unions, and individual citizens to join the 
committee in forming an organization to 
assist persons who wish to renovate their 
homes. 


are those of Waterloo, Ont.; Storrs, Conn., 
and Monmouth County, N.J.; the church, 
the Don Heights Congregation of Toronto, 
Ont. The committee also reported that 
Rev. Grant Butler, who was appointed 
minister-at-large to serve the fellowships 
but was prevented from starting his work 
by a serious accident, will begin his duties 
as minister-at-large in September. The 
committee on the ministry of the Division 
of Churches reported that a sub-committee 
of the Senexet Conference is planning to 
prepare a booklet on recruiting ministers. 

The Department of World Churches of 
the Division of Churches reported that the 
association had been invited, through the 
IARF, to submit material for a study 
being made by UNESCO on discrimina- 
tion and that the report of the committee 
on inter-group relations had been sent. 
The committee reported a request from 
the Consistory of the Unitarian Churches 
of Hungary for help in the purchase of 
equipment to make possible the publication 
of a Unitarian journal in the Hungarian 
language, whereupon the board voted to 
authorize the staff to purchase such equip- 
ment to present to the consistory as soon 
as it is ascertained that the funds and 
equipment can be obtained and the equip- 
ment safely shipped to Hungary. The 
announcement was made that a_ sub- 
committee had been appointed to work 
out with the Unitarian Service Committee 
a procedure so that the churches could 
respond to the needs of Unitarians without 
conflict with the program and policies of 
the service committee. This sub-committee 
arose from the desire of Unitarian 
churches to send relief directly to Uni- 
tarians in crises such as the one in 
Hungary. 


DONALD WALTER KRING, Secretary 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN CENTRE, ONE OF MOST NOTABLE 
UNITARIAN INSTITUTIONS, ACQUIRES A NEW DEAN 


When Rev. Randall S. Hilton replaced 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese this year as dean of 
Abraham Lincoln Centre, he took the helm 
of one of the most notable of Unitarian 
institutions. 

The center, established in 1905 as the first 
inter-racial and recreational center in Chi- 
cago, had become by 1957 a focal point for 
cultural arts instruction and a wide range 
of other activities, recording an annual at- 
tendance of 65,000 to 70,000. 

Dr. Reese, the retiring dean, had held the 
position of dean more than 30 years, since 
1926. He now is dean emeritus. Mr. Hilton 
had been secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference for 13 years. 

Transfer of the deanship took place at the 
annual meeting and a dinner at the center, 
which honored Dr. and Mrs. Reese. Dr. 
Reese presented his last annual report, and 
listened to it like the others in the assemblage 
—it had been tape-recorded. Representatives 
of the center staff and the board of trustees 
spoke in appreciation of Dr. Reese’s work. 

Other speakers included Rey. E. T. 
Buehrer, president of the Western Unitarian 
Conference; Alfred Rath, representing the 
Chicago Federation of Settlements and 
Neighborhood Centers, and Mr. Hilton. 
Judge William H. Holly was named honorary 
president of the center at a business session, 


Center grew from church 


Abraham Lincoln Centre was an out- 
growth of All Souls Church, founded by 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones in 1882. When the center 
was established 23 years later, the church 
became one of the units functioning there 
and its founder became the center’s first 
director. 

The center’s activities have expanded 
through the years. Its program stresses the 
cultural arts; instruction in modern dance, 
ballet, music, painting, and dramatics is 
emphasized. 

The center also operates an all-day nur- 
sery school five days a week and, in the 
summer, a camp on Clear Lake, near Milton 
Junction, Wis., where it owns a 75-acre tract 
and five buildings. The camp accommodates 
about 180 Chicago children. 

The center houses a branch of the Chicago 
public library, a child guidance center under 
the direction of Dr. Rudolf Dreikurs, and 


Abraham Lincoln Centre 
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UNITARIAN CALENDAR 


April 5-7 — Thomas Jefferson Confer- 
ence annual meeting, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Speaker: Hod- 
ding Carter, editor of Delta 
Democrat-Times. Topic: 
The Place of the Liberal in 
the Southern Community. 

April 12-13—Joseph Priestley Confer- 
ence annual meeting, Ger- 
mantown, Pa. Speaker: 
Lon Ray Call. Topic: New 
Unitarians in a Free 
Religion. 


April 24-25—Western Conference Branch 
of Unitarian Ministers As- 


sociation, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

April 26-28—Western Conference an- 
nual meeting, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

April 26-28—Meadville Unitarian Con- 
ference annual meeting, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

April 26-27—-Mohawk Valley Area Con- 

ference annual meeting, 

Rochester, N.Y. 

New York Metropolitan 

Area Conference annual 

meeting, New York, N.Y. 


April 28 — 


a branch of the Illinois Planned Parenthood 
Association. Many concerts by South Side 
artists are presented there. 


Forum maintained 25 years 


The center has maintained for 25 years a 
Friday morning forum. Among the forum 
lecturers have been Bertrand Russell, Wil- 
liam E. DuBois, Eugene V. Debs, Margaret 
Sanger, Emma Goldman, Frederick Starr, 
Senator Paul Douglas, Prof. Louis Wirth, 
and various experts in specialized fields. 

The center also publishes Unity, a journal 
dedicated to freedom, fellowship, and char- 
acter in religion, which originally was es- 
tablished by a committee appointed by the 
Western Uniterian Conference. The dean of 
the center is editor of Unity. 

An annual feature at the center is a 
Christmas benefit tea, an inter-racial gather- 
ing usually attended by 500 to 600 persons. 

There usually are from 20 to 25 residents 
at the center, including staff members. 
Among them are Negroes and Caucasians, 
Jews and gentiles, and Orientals. 


UNITARIANS IN PRINT: Two new books, 
one concerning the production of cotton, 
the other science and theology, both by 
Unitarians, recently have been published. 
Elmer V. Chaney, member of the First 
Unitarian Church in Houston, is author of 
the book, The Unity of Science, Theology 
and Doubt, published by Exposition Press 
in. New York. Dr. V. R. Cardozier, chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the First 
Unitarian Church of Memphis, Tenn., is 
the author of Growing Cotton, published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


TWO TALES OF REFUGEES 


While the story of a Hungarian refugee 
who fled her native land more than 100 
years ago was being told by Dr. John How- 
land Lathrop, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Congregational Church of Brooklyn 
Heights, N.Y., Unitarian churches and fel- 
lowships across the nation continued their 
aid and efforts for the present fugitives from 
Soviet terror in Hungary. 


“Ye who return when Hungary is free, 
Oh take my dust along, 
my heart is there” 


This poignant deathbed wish is inscribed 
on the modest tombstone .in Green-Wood 
Cemetery, Brooklyn, that marks the grave 
of a Hungarian refugee who fled her native 


- land more than 100 years ago. 


The story of Mrs. Emelia Kossuth 
Zulavsky was the subject of a recent Sunday 
sermon by Dr. Lathrop. 

Mrs. Zulavsky was the sister of Louis 
Kossuth, leader of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion of 1848 and for a time thereafter gov- 
ernor of the country. The revolution failed, 
however, because of the Russian intervention 
and Kossuth was driven into lifelong exile. 

In the 1850’s Kossuth paid a visit to the 
United States. Accompanying him was his 
sister, Mrs. Zulavsky, who remained in 
Brooklyn when he returned to Europe. She 
became a member of the Second Unitarian 
Church in Brooklyn, which later merged 
with the First Church. 

Mrs. Zulavsky died in 1860, but. she was 
not forgotten in Hungary. In 1937, when 
Dr. Lathrop went to Hungary to deliver a 
theological thesis, patriotic women gave 
him a wreath to decorate the grave in 
Brooklyn. 

Now, new thousands of Hungarians are 
seeking a haven in the United States. Many 
Unitarian churches are taking an active part 
in resettlement and aid. 

Members of the Unitarian Society of 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., are sponsoring five 
Hungarian refugees. The five, who escaped 
into Austria November 15, after taking a 
train from Budapest and walking six miles 
through rain to the border, are temporarily 
living together at the home of Miss Bettina 
Bucknam, one of the members of the 
church. Two of the refugees, Joe and. Anna 
Lazar, were friends of Clark Olsen, member 
of the church, who met them two years ago 
on a trip to the Soviet Union and Hungary, 
Both are graduates of the Budapest Univer- 
sity of Sciences. 

Three Hungarian refugee families, 11 per- 
sons in all, are being sponsored by the 
Unitarian Church of Fort Worth, Texas. — 
All were sent to Fort Worth by the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. One of the 
families, that of Jeno Baliko, a bookkeeper, 
is living with Mr. and Mrs. Carl Johnson, 
members of the church, until it can move 
into its own apartment. A family of three 
others, 35-year-old Tivada Tari, a truck 
driver, and his two sons (others of the 
family had to be left behind because of ill- 
ness), will live with Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Hull. 

In Meadville, Pa., Unitarians of the In- 
dependent Congregational Church provided 
the impetus for a recent drive which netted 
8.5 tons of clothing and blankets for Hun- 
garian refugees. 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


MORE CHURCHES USE TV 


Television as a mass medium is gaining 
use by Unitarians, with TV cameras focus- 
ing on ministers explaining Unitarianism 
and on Unitarian church services. 

Seven Unitarian churches have reported 
TV ventures this year. The first Unitarian 
church ever to telecast (in 1952), the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Church of. Greater Buf- 
falo, had its services telecast a third time 
in 1956. The first to use regular TV time, 
the First Unitarian Church of Youngstown, 
Ohio, has a regular Friday evening program 
set up for 1957. Unitarian churches in Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Boston and Milton, Mass.; 
San Francisco, Cal., and New Haven, Conn., 
have appeared on TV recently. 

In Youngstown, time was given Roman 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews on TV and 
radio. One of the men at the TV station, 
WFMSJ-TV, representing the Unitarian 
church, suggested to the station manager 
that liberal religion, being different, also 
should be represented. As the only liberal 
church in Youngstown, the ~ Unitarian 
church was given the time. The 10-minute 
program each Friday evening, titled “Let’s 
Think Together,” features Rev. Frank Schul- 
man, minister. 

In Buffalo, the Unitarian-Universalist 
church has had its entire service televised 
twice on the initiative of a local station. The 
third coincided with the church’s Guest 
Sunday, when the minister, Rev. Herbert 
Hitchen, was explaining the principles of 
Unitarianism to guests. 

The minister of the Unitarian Society of 
New Haven, Rev. Wayne Shuttee, was in- 
vited recently to speak on the half-hour 
program, “Household of Faith,’ a weekly 
series on WNHC-TV sponsored by the 
Council of Churches of New Haven. Mr. 
Shuttee gave a description of the nature and 
history of Unitarianism and told of its work 
through the Beacon Press, the Unitarian 
Service Committee, and the Beacon curricu- 
lum. His talk was illustrated by pictures and 
a USC film. 

In Oklahoma City, Okla., Rev. Frank O. 
Holmes and the church choir appeared re- 
cently on television. Once every two years 
the church is offered such an opportunity. 

Other Unitarian services televised have 
included the Freedom of the Press Sunday 
of King’s Chapel, Boston; the children’s 
church of the First Parish (Unitarian), Mil- 
ton, Mass., which was among the features 
presented by NBC-TV’s “Wide, Wide 
World” program last fall, and the First 
Unitarian Church, San Francisco, Cal., 
Sunday service telecast on an “Every Man’s 
Religion” program. 


490 UNITARIANS IN MELROSE 


A city-wide census covering a total of 
22,758 persons, or about 77.1 per cent of 
the total population of Melrose, Mass., re- 
veals a total of 490 affiliated Unitarians; 345 
adult church-attending Unitarians; 17 Uni- 
_ tarians affiliated in neighboring communities, 
and 20 unaffiliated persons interested in the 
Unitarian denomination. Of the total popu- 
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THREE WINDOWS CHURCHLESS 


Three stained glass windows which 
were in the Manchester, Mass., church 
when it was dissolved are available to any 
Unitarian church without charge except 
for costs of crating and handling. The 
American Unitarian Association would 
like to find a home for the Tiffany win- 
dows, installed originally as memorials to 
members of the Wigglesworth family. 

The central window is 9 feet high and 
56 inches wide, including frame. The two 
smaller windows are 6 feet, 3 inches high, 
including frame, and 33% inches wide. 
There is a movable panel one foot wide 
across the bottom of each window which 
can be opened for ventilation, and on 
each panel is a memorial inscription. In- 
formation is available from Arthur Nash, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


lation, 1,030 persons reported no church 
affiliation. 

Twelve protestant churches and the Jewish 
Community Center participated in the census 
project sponsored by the Melrose Council of 
Churches. It was one of the most ambitious 
and thorough of religious censuses and used 
IBM machines for computation of census 
figures. 

The census was directed by Mrs. Norman 
Bissett, member of the Melrose Unitarian 
Church. The Unitarian Church in Melrose 
is one of the city’s smaller churches. The 
largest number (109) of members is in the 
36-to-50 age group and the next largest (96) 
in the 51-to-64 age group. 


AWARD FOR INTEGRATION 


The Church Community Relations Coun- 
cil of Pelham—of which the Unitarian 
Church of Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is one of the founders and of the most ac- 
tive members—trecently received the 1956 
Philadelphia fellowship award for its work 
in advancement of community integration. 

The council was formed in the spring of 
1953 when, because of concern over changes 
in the long established community of Pel- 
ham into which Negro families were moving 
for the first time, meetings were held by min- 
isters of the Episcopal, Presbyterian, and 
Unitarian churches and the rabbi of the 
Germantown Jewish Center, with a view to 
welcoming the new residents. 

Citing the council “for organizing the 
religious leadership of a community to work 
together for an all-inclusive neighborhood 
fellowship to overcome the fears and 
prejudice leading to unreasoned flight from 
a changing neighborhood,” the Philadelphia 
Fellowship Commission presented its award 
to Howard Stoertz, who represented the 
Unitarian Church of Germantown on the 
council, first as chairman and presently as 
vice-chairman. 

Mr. Stoertz said in accepting the award 
that the council would continue its efforts 
toward inter-racial understanding and in 
welcoming the new neighbors as a fresh and 
vital element in the community. 


‘INDIAN NEWS’ PUBLISHED 

Publication of a mimeographed newsletter 
has been begun by the Workshop of Practi- 
cal Religion of the University Unitarian 
Church, Seattle, Wash., “to provide a vehicle 
for sharing information about the present 
condition of Indians of the Northwest, and 
to awaken a concern for them.” 

The purpose was stated in a letter by Mrs. 
Robert Fleagle, workshop chairman, which 
accompanied the first issue of the Northwest 
Indian News. 

The issue reported on delay in termina- 
tion of the Klamath reservation, relief of 
Nisqually Indians that the Army does not 
plan presently to use their land to expand 
Fort Lewis, and on various tribal confer- 
ences. 


‘THE TIME FOR GREATNESS’ 


A challenge to this and future generations 
to enlarge the institutions of democracy 
was laid- down by Dr. Earle T. Hawkins, 
president of Maryland State Teachers Col- 
lege, in his address on the 140th anniversary 
of the First Unitarian Church of Baltimore, 
Md. 

Because the founding of the church in 
1817 was a laymen’s movement, the church 
honored the anniversary of that occasion by 
asking laymen to conduct the service and in- 
viting a special lay speaker, Dr. Hawkins. 

Setting up a “balance sheet” of demo- 
cratic progress in his address, “This Is the 
Time for Greatness,” Dr. Hawkins was 
optimistic. Nations that fell, he said, appar- 
ently did so “because their people were not 
fit.’ The people of America should so live, 
he declared, that “we can convince everyone 
that we practice what we preach.” 

“Democracy must be earned anew and 
learned anew by each generation,” Dr. 
Hawkins said. 

On the debit side of the “balance sheet,” 
he listed such social and economic problems 
as the existence of slums, polluted streams, 
a high divorce rate, and racial prejudice. 
He also cited, however, a growing aware- 
ness of educational needs and recent prog- 
ress in abolishing racial discrimination. 

“We are a democracy in a sense probably 
never envisioned by the framers of the Con- 
stitution,” he said. “Our job today is to un- 
derstand democracy and make it work, to 
realize we haven’t achieved it but are on 
the way.” 

Dr. Hawkins spoke in the historic build- 
ing where the keynote of denominational 
Unitarianism was sounded May 5, 1819, by 
Rey. William Ellery Channing on the occa- 
sion of the ordination of the church’s first 
minister. That famed address of two hours, 
nineteen minutes, outlined a concept on 
which independent, liberal churches could 
unite. 


USC APPOINTS DR. LEWIS 


As a result of demands of Unitarian 
groups for a consultant to help them imple- 
ment Unitarian Service Committee philoso- 
phy locally, the USC has appointed Dr. 
Hylan Lewis as associate director of the 
Department of Community Services. 

Dr. Lewis has been released to accept this 
post by Atlantic University, where he has 
been professor of sociology and managing 
editor of Phylon, the university review. He 
is the author of Blackways of Kent and has 
served the past 244 years as consultant to 
the USC community services department. ° 
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NEWS OF THE FELLOWSHIPS 


HOUSING IS NO PROBLEM TO LOS ALAMOS FELLOWSHIP; 
MEMBERS RENOVATE FORMER FIFTY-ROOM DORMITORY 


One of the least of the problems of the 
Unitarian Fellowship of Los Alamos, N.M., 
is that of housing. Happily located in a 
former 50-room dormitory building, the 
fellowship develops its church school pro- 
gram, its adult class in the church school, 
and its community work, particularly with 
the Pueblo Indians. 

For the first year after organization in 
April 1953, the fellowship rented quarters 
in the United Church of Los Alamos for 
its bi-weekly Monday evening meetings. In 
the second year, members found and rented 
the dormitory building, which they reno- 
vated. 

The fellowship now has a large meeting 
room, nine church school classrooms, a 
nursery, a kitchen, a library, and an office. 
Another part of the building has been sub- 
let to the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women for use as a nursery school. 

Parts of the building are used from 
time to time for Little Theatre rehearsals, 
art classes, and meetings of various fzllow- 
ship and community organizations. 

The luxury of adequate quarters was a 
boon to the church school, organized the 
first year, which has grown to an attendance 
of about 80 to 90 children and adults each 
Sunday. Initially, meetings were held Satur- 
days in a building rented from the Lutheran 
Church. 

One of the features of the church school 
is its adult classes, which started as a group 
of parents who waited for their children 
during church school. It has become a lively 


discussion group of 15 to 25 persons, in- 
terested in a wide variety of subjects. 

From the beginning, the fellowship has 
had an active interest in problems outside 
its own circle. One of its original commit- 
tees was a humanitarian action committee. 
The group has maintained an interest in the 
Gallup, N.M., Indian Community Center 
and has sent money, clothing, and dishes. 
The director of the center has addressed the 
fellowship several times. 

The fellowship also has an active interest 
in the problems of the Indians, many of 
whom work in Los Alamos and live in 
nearby pueblos. Recently, the fellowship 
took out a membership in the New Mexico 
Association on Indian Affairs. 

Through the humanitarian action com- 
mittee, the fellowship has rendered emer- 
gency aid to a number of families after 
such mishaps as fires or serious automobile 
accidents. The fellowship has 60 members. 


FELLOWSHIPS FORM IN CANADA: 
Three new fellowships are forming in the 
Toronto area. One of them, the Unitarian 
Fellowship of Waterloo County in Kitch- 
ener, Ont., recently affiliated with the 
American Unitarian Association. The fel- 
lowship was started when a Church of ‘the 
Larger Fellowship member, tired of being 
lonesome and believing that other religious 
liberals could be found, discovered 15 pros- 
pective Unitarians within three months. 
Other areas where fellowships are forming 
are Kingston and Sudbury. 


PRE-KINDERGARTEN AT LOS ALAMOS: Stories and play activities help achieve the 


goal 


of learning to cooperate and share in the pre-kindergarten for 3- and 4-year-olds 


operated by the Unitarian Fellowship of Los Alamos, N.M. The fellowship has ample 
church school space; it occupies a building which originally had 50 rooms. 
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TALLAHASSEE TO BUILD 


A church for the Tallahassee, Fla., Uni- 
tarian Fellowship will be more than a re- 
ligious center; it will be a home and a club 
for university students who are members of 
the fellowship, a Sunday school for chil- 
dren, a worship center for adults, a discus- 
sion center for various groups, a social and 
recreational center for all. 

Because of the nature of the group, it is 
an ambitious project to build a church. 
Most of the members are in Tallahassee on 
a temporary basis, either as students at 
Florida State University or as members of 
the faculty. 

However, Dr. Paul Finner, a Unitarian 
of long standing in Tallahassee, has donated 
a lot on which the building will stand. Mem- 
bers have given unstintingly of their time 
and talents. An artist member drew pre- 
liminary plans, another member constructed 
models of various plans under consideration. 
The groups decided collectively which of the 
proposed buildings most adequately would 
suit the needs of the fellowship. 

The men gathered Saturday afternoons, 
shovels in hand, to grade the lot, protect 
the trees from banked dirt which had been 
used to fill-in the property, and to transplant 
shrubbery. After work, the women provided 
dinners for the men and children. 

The church will be made of Ocala lime- 
stone, glass and wood; a piece of sculpture 
will decorate the entrance; gracious Florida 
live oaks will frame the building. The fel- 
lowship foresees that construction of this 
home will mark the beginning of a new 
era for Unitarianism in Tallahassee. 


CAPTIVE AUDIENCE OF TWENTY 


The Unitarian Fellowship of Annapolis 
and Anne Arundel County, Md., though 
firm in the tradition of freedom of religious 
belief, nevertheless has a captive audience. 

Midshipmen are required by the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis to at- — 
tend chapel services or religious services in 
the city. A group of 20 attends the fellow- 
ship meetings regularly. 

The midshipmen’s participation in fellow- 
ship affairs, however, is mounting. Two 
teach in the Sunday school, many have at- 
tended Sunday afternoon church parties, 
and six or seven helped the fellowship net 
$400 in a recent drive for Hungarian relief 
through the Unitarian Service Committee. 

Meantime the fellowship, organized in 
1956, is growing. It boasts 70 families in 
addition to the “middies,” and 45 to 50 of 
them give regular financial support. Average 
attendance in January was 45 to 50. 

A committee has been appointed to rec- 
ommend a lot for purchase as the first step 
toward building. ‘ 
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CHICO FELLOWSHIP BUILDS 


Chico, Cal., doctors, professors, business 
men and others who have no specialized 
training in building or construction have 
been busy transforming the empty shell of a 
small residence into an attractive meeting 
place for their Unitarian fellowship 

The abandoned structure, which had been 
an eyesore in its well-to-do community, was 
purchased late last spring almost a year 
after the Chico group was left “homeless” 
by the recalling of a lease on its previous 
meeting house. 

Funds were provided by a rebate on the 
lease and by several members of the fel- 
lowship who agreed to sign for a bank 
loan. Building expenditures are being met 
through a pledge system and gifts of money 
or materials, some of which have come 
from interested non-members in Chico. 

When bought, the unfinished shell, open 
to the elements, measured 24 by 26 feet, 
but the volunteer building committee added 
a wing to bring the total dimensions today 
to 24 by. 44. 

Although plans for the remodeling were 
drawn up without charge by a professional 
architect and a skilled carpenter donated 
advisory services for half a day, all other 
work on the fellowship house was done by 
male members, with women contributing 
hours of labor in decoration of the interior. 

The building has been covered by cedar 
shakes, painted a rich brown. The inside 
area has been converted from an empty 
“nothingness” to a main assembly room, a 
Sunday school room, a kitchen and storage 
area, and bathroom. 

Dedication services were held in early 
November and Dr. J. Raymond Cope, min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Berkeley, Cal., officiated. 

The Chico fellowship has no minister. 
Its services and business are carried on en- 
tirely by a lay group of officers headed by 
Dr. Irving Boekelheide, physics professor at 
Chico State. Meetings are held weekly at 
8 p.m. Sundays. 

CHERRY MILLIS 


SPEAKER BY PLANE: The 15-member 
Yuma, Ariz., fellowship is 200 miles from 
the nearest other Unitarians so “outside” 
speakers travel by plane. Dr. Harry Wood 
(left), art department head at Arizona State 
College, Tempe, is greeted as he arrives by 
Fred J. Sayre, fellowship president. 
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LAS VEGAS FELLOWSHIP AT WORK: Members of the Unitarian Fellowship of Lus 


Vegas, Ney., silk-screen cards and notepapers, an art project that also raises funds. Left 
to right are Mrs. Ed Burnett; Mrs. Elmo Bruner, project leader; Glen Lamb, Mrs.. Lamb, 


and Ed Burnett. 
$15,000 IN SIX WEEKS 


The Unitarian Fellowship of Shreveport, 
La., is proud of its $15,000 building fund, 
raised almost completely within six weeks. 

After being evicted twice in four months, 
the fellowship began considering a home of 
its own. The officers estimated $7,500 could 
be raised in three years. But a non-Uni- 
tarian friend of the fellowship offered to 
match as much of this estimate as the group 
could raise before the end of the year. 

A $375 average contribution was sug- 
gested to members, who were urged to take 
advantage of the double-your-money plan 
by giving at once for three years ahead. A 
few old members responded generously. 
Members contacted friends, who also re- 
sponded. Women of the fellowship con- 
ducted -their first joint money raising project, 
a bake sale that netted $175. 

Every contribution, including one by an 
LRYer, showed its necessity. The final count 
was an astounding 33 cents short of the 
goal! Treasurer Ross Grimes scraped the 
bottom and completed the $7,500, which 
was matched by the fellowship friend. 


‘CREATIVE PROGRAM’ ADOPTED 


“Creative program planning” was adopted 
this year by the Unitarian Fellowship of 
Roanoke, Va., to add program variety, 
satisfy individual needs, and provide mem- 
bers “something they can take home with 
them.” 

A study of program suggestions from 
members revealed they could be categorized 
under three headings: Program Clarification, 
Problems for Social Action, and Investigat- 
ing New Fields. Members assist in preparing 
series of programs in the category in which 
they are most interested. 

Programs usually are planned in series of 
three to provide continuity. Appearances of 
outside speakers are timed so that experts 
may highlight the series. 


‘SHAKEUP’ AT GRAND JUNCTION 


The Unitarian Fellowship of Grand 
Junction, Colo., tiny but tenacious, recently 
undertook a program shakeup and reports 
that “the experience of becoming a vital, 
functioning group has been stimulating.” 

Regular Sunday morning services for 
families followed by Sunday school and 
adult discussion—a two-hour session for all 
—were substituted for the biweekly discus- 
sion meetings held since the fellowship’s 
founding nearly three years ago. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITOR: Dr. Lotta 
Hitschmanova of the Unitarian Service 
Committee of Canada, pays a visit to the 
Saskatoon, Sask., fellowship and is photo- 
graphed with Garth Buhler, treasurer. The 
visit was one of the highlights of the year. 
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NEWS OF THE LAITY 


LEADERS TRAIN: A group of General Alliance leaders meets for training in the shade 


at Albuquerque, N.M.., site of the 1956 national leadership training conference. 


ALLIANCE PLANS TRAINING 


Plans are under way for the ninth annual 
national leadership training conference of 
the General Alliance of Unitarian and other 
liberal Christian° women which will be held 
at Star Island, Portsmouth, N.H., August 
19 to 26. 

The conference, which this year will em- 
phasize human relations, will feature a 
ministers’ workshop; Dr. Kenneth Benne, 
director of the Human Relations Center at 
Boston University, and a Unitarian minister 
who will serve conference delegates as their 
minister of the week. 

Since 1949, the national leadership train- 
ing conference has been held each summer 
in various parts of the country: in Estes 
Park, Colo.; Blue Ridge, N.C.; Asilomar, 
Calif.; Hillsdale, Mich.; Silver Bay, N.Y.; 
Portland, Ore., and last summer in Albu- 
querque, N.M. In 1957, the North East 
region will host the conference at Star Is- 
land, one of the chain of islands known as 
the Isles of Shoals, 10 miles at sea off the 
New Hampshire mainland. The island is 
owned jointly by Unitarians and Congrega- 
tionalists and annually is the site for re- 
ligious conferences for both denominations. 

The national leadership training confer- 
ence is expected to register 200 Unitarian 
women from over the country. Half of the 
delegates will be New Englanders. The con- 
ference committee planning the program 
and speakers is composed of Unitarian 
women in the Greater Boston area; Mrs. 
Addison E. Steeves of Dedham is chairman. 
Other members of the committee include 
Mrs. Nelson A. Burgess, Wollaston, execu- 
tive secretary; Mrs. Prescott A. Smith, Con- 
cord; Mrs. Ezra Weston, Hingham; Mrs. 
Edward P. Winchester, Jamaica Plain; Mrs. 
Harold K. Shelley, Melrose; Mrs. Philip 
Rulon, Cambridge; Mrs. J. Robert Reynolds, 
Leominster, and Mrs. David A. Mooney, 
Dedham. 


RAPID GROWTH: Starting in the fall of 
1955 with 12 children, the Sunday school 
of the Unitarian Fellowship of Hanover, 
N.H., has more than doubled its enrollment. 
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UNITARIAN WITH ANSWERS 


A Unitarian anthropologist has won 
$32,000 on the CBS-TV program, “The 
$64,000 Question.” 

The specialist in the ways of mankind, 
Dr. Ashley Montagu. of Princeton, N.J., 
achieved success by knowing something 
about womankind, too. His category was 
“male and female.” 

Dr. Montagu knew that Edward T. 
Lyon was the first commissioned male 
nurse in the armed forces. He named the 


“Vindication of the Rights of Woman,” 

a book by Mary Wollstonecraft in 1792. 

He knew the difference between two kinds 

of polyandry—tTibetan, a fraternal sys- 

tem in which brothers share one wife, and . 
Nair, which is non-fraternal. 


Dr. Montagu identified Mrs. Hattie 
Caraway of Arkansas as the first woman 
United States Senator in 1932, Nellie 
Tayloe Ross of Wyoming as the first 
woman governor in 1926, and Jeanette 
Rankin of Montana as the first woman 
member of the House of Representatives 
in 1916. 


RACIAL LAW INVOKED 


Municipal Court Judge Bill L. Dozier, 
member of the First Unitarian Church of 
Stockton, Cal., cited Sections 51 and 52 of 
the California Civil Code and the declara- 
tion of the California Appellate Court 
against racial discrimination in a recent 
decision in a case involving racial prejudice. 

The case involved Archie Manley, a dea- 
con of his church and an established busi- 
nessman in Stockton, who entered a barber 
shop last summer to get a haircut. He was 
refused service “for the expressly stated 
reason that he was a Negro.” 

Judge Dozier ruled that Mr. Manley was 
entitled to $200 in personal damages, stat- 
ing in his opinion that “racial discrimina- 
tion is un-Christian, unfair, not based on 
any provable scientific basis of differences 
in mentality or character, destructive of our 


national productive capacity, and injurious 
to our influence in world affairs. Ironically, 
discrimination is also absurd, for every 
American is in a minority status in some 
aspect of his color, appearance, nationality, 
speech, occupation, religion, associations, 
memberships or beliefs, and thus subject to 
the same intolerance he feels and exhibits 
toward other minorities. 

“Scientists affirm that racial discrimina- 
tion and segregation injure the hater as well 
as the hated. . 

“Segregation and other forms of overt 
discrimination provide public approval and 
reinforcement of private prejudices. Just as 
prejudice stimulates discrimination, dis- 
crimination stimulates prejudice. This vicious 
circle can be disrupted either by the edu- 
cational approach on the prejudice or by 
the legal approach against the discrimina- 
tion.” 


ROWE CAMP ADDS SESSION 


A third session has been added to the 
Rowe Junior High Camp program, for 1957 
as enrollment pressure increases. 

The camp program will consist of a three- 
week session, beginning July 14, and two 
sessions of two weeks each. With a capacity 
of 65 campers, Rowe could provide 195 
Junior Highers this year with at least two 
weeks of intensive Unitarian conference ex- 
perience, plus a regular summer camping 
program. 

Rev. Russell R. Bletzer, director in 1956, 
again will direct the program for the seven- 
week period. 

Junior high camping at Rowe was started 
by Mrs. Dudley Moore, director of com- 
munity projects for the Unitarian Service 
Committee, in 1949. Directing a three-week 
session at the traditional conference site in 
the Massachusetts Berkshires, Mrs. Moore 
established a program embodying features 
of summer camping and youth conferences. 
In 1954, two three-week sessions were in- 
troduced, each under a different director. 


HONORS TO UNITARIANS 


@® The George Louis Beer Prize, one of 
the top awards of the American Historical 
Association, was conferred recently on 
Henry Cord Meyer, member of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship of Pomona Valley and 
professor of history at Pomona College, for 
his work, ‘“Mittel-Europa in German 
Thought and Action, 1815-1945.” 

@ Philip B. Lutz, member of the Unitarian 
Fellowship of Longview, Wash., recently re- 
ceived the distinguished service award from 
the Longview Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce as the outstanding young community 
leader of the year. 

@ A prize of $500 went to Mrs. Earl W. 
Kibby, member of the Unitarian Church of 
Pittsfield, Mass., mother of the minister and 
a caseworker for the Pittsfield Public Wel- 
fare Department, for her contest-winning 
essay about the Shop, an agency established 
for handicapped workers by Rev. David R. 
Kibby. The national contest was staged by 
the Foundation for Voluntary Welfare. 

@ H. van Nouhuys, member of the First 
Unitarian Congregational Society of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., was chosen to represent this 
country at the Olympic games in Australia 
as a member of the American field hockey 
team. q 
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NEWS OF THE MINISTRY 


THEOLOGY VS. PRACTICE 


Thirty members of five theological schools 
and of departments dealing with theological 
students in the Unitarian and Universalist 
denominations attempted an analysis of theo- 
logical education and discussed experimen- 
tation in the theological schools at the recent 
Conference on Standards for the Ministry 
at Senexet, Conn. 

Dr. Daniel Day Williams, associate di- 
rector with Dr. Richard Niebuhr of the 
Carnegie Foundation-sponsored study of 
theological education in America, spoke 
about the study. 

Dean Jerald Brauer of the Federated 
Theological Faculty, University of Chicago, 
described the four-year program which will 
go into effect in the 1957-58 academic year 
in an attempt to combine more effectively 
the traditionally theoretical theological edu- 
cation with the more practical education of 
the conduct of the ministry and church ac- 
tivities. The program will provide for a 
third year of supervised work in practice of 
the ministry and a fourth academic year 
will be devoted to integrating the practice 
of the third year with formal education. 

Dean Josiah Bartlett of the Starr King 
School for the Ministry described its three- 
year program with full-time supervision of 
field work integrated with academic studies. 
Dr. Ernest Kuebler approached the problem 
of religious educational training in the sem- 
inaries. 

A continuing committee was ordered ap- 
pointed to work on the interpenetration, co- 
ordination, and communication between 
traditional theological disciplines and prac- 
tical training for church duties. The com- 
mittee will evaluate the Senexet meeting, 
determining the direction of the discussions 
and problems and the areas for further dis- 
cussion. 


A sub-committee on the recruitment ot 


ministers also was made a permanent com- 
mittee. This committee will work to recruit 
more Unitarian and Universalist ministers 
by promoting further interest in the ministry 
and developing recruiting methods. 

There are 17 Unitarian fellowships ap- 
proaching church status that may need 
ministers and nine large churches are ask- 
ing for assistant ministers. The supply of 
ministers is running below this demand. 


‘UNITARIAN’ MINISTER UPHELD 


A move to dismiss a Michigan Congrega- 
tional minister on the ground that his views 
were “too Unitarian” failed after fiery ses- 
sions, marked by charges and counter- 
charges, 

The meeting was called recently by the 
church’s general council after 27 members 
had petitioned it to seek the resignation of 
‘Rey. Thomas S. Vernon, minister of the 
First Congregational Church, Bay City. 

Ouster supporters contended that Mr. 
Vernon leaned too much toward the Uni- 
tarian idea. They were defeated by members 
holding the view that the Congregational 
church is “an independent church,” non- 
credal, and needing an independent mind. 
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OF THE MINISTERS 


Highland Park, Iil., Russell R. Bletzer in- 
stalled as minister, January 20. 

Youngstown, Ohio, J. Frank Schulman in- 
stalled as minister, January 20. 

Edwin Lane called to Winchendon, Mass. 

Eugene B. Navias, assistant minister, First 
Unitarian Church, Cleveland, Ohio, called 
to Concord, N.H. 

Cornelis Heijn, Windsor, Vt., retired. 

Otto Lyding, Walpole, N.H., retired. 


HORACE WESTWOOD 


Dr. Horace Westwood, retired Unitarian 
minister-extraordinary, and father of two 
active Unitarian ministers, died at his home 
in Clearwater, Fla., December 24, 1956. 

Dr. Westwood was born August 17, 1884, 
in Wakefield, England. He was graduated 
from the Municipal College in Grimsby be- 
fore coming to this country, where he studied 
at Garrett Biblical Institute. 

He started in the Methodist ministry, but 
his changing theology soon attracted him to 
the Unitarian church. He attended Meadville 
in 1908-1909 and then accepted a call to 
Youngstown, Ohio. From there he went to 
Winnipeg, Man., and later, to Toledo, Ohio. 
New churches were erected in both Winnipeg 
and Toledo during his pastorates. 

The Laymen’s League persuaded him to 
leave Toledo to pioneer as League “mission- 
ary preacher”, during which he traveled the 


length and breadth of the United States and 


Canada conducting week-long Unitarian 
“missions.” He ended these services each 
night with the now popular “talk-back” 
question periods. 

After six years of missionary preaching 
he was called to Berkeley where he remained 
11 years (1934-1945). While in Berkeley, he 
also served an inter-regnum for a year as 
dean of Starr King School for the Ministry. 
From 1945-1950 he was minister of the 
stately old church in Charleston, S. C. He 
formally retired in 1950, though he served 
as minister of the Unitarian Fellowship in 
Clearwater for three more years. 

Lombard College conferred an honorary 
D. D. degree upon him while he was at 
Winnipeg, when he was 31 years old, 

Aside from his mission work for the Lay- 
men’s League, Dr. Westwood was best 
known among us as by far the most in- 
formed Unitarian minister in the area of 
psychic phenomena. His book, There is a 
Psychic World, commanded attention far 
beyond our denomination. At the time of 
his death, he was at work on a manuscript 
of a psychiatric study of Jesus, which (if 
published) will be the first in this area since 
Schweitzer’s study of more than 50 years 
ago. l 

His book on prayer, So You Never Pray, 
published by Beacon Press in 1948, re- 
emphasized not only to Unitarians, but to 
others, that there is nothing “coldly intel- 
lectual” about a free faith. The spiritual 
depth and content of the Unitarian religion 
were precious to him and he shared his in- 
sights gladly with thousands who heard him 
preach and who read his books and pamph- 
lets. ——R. R. 


FUROR OVER ‘BABY DOLL’ 


The controversy over condemnation of 
the motion picture “Baby Doll” and efforts 
to censor it inspired three sermons by Uni- 
tarian ministers and several comments by 
church newsletters. 

In Syracuse, N.Y., Rev. Robert Zoerheide 
protested the blackout of the picture in that 
city, praising the artistry of the playwright, 
Tennessee Williams. Rev. Payson Miller of 
Hartford, Conn., deplored the fact that the 
film had been banned because of its por- 
trayal of sex, and Rev. Donald Harrington 
of New York defended “Baby Doll” but 
condemned another film, “The Ten Com- 
mandments.” 

In Syracuse, where the “Baby Doll” 
controversy raged furiously after newspa- 
pers and radio and television stations with- 
drew or refused paid advertising, 30 clergy- 
men signed a petition protesting the black- 
out of the movie and Mr. Zoerheide entered 
the fray, preaching a sermon on “Baby 
Doll” and the question of censorship in 
Syracuse. Part of the sermon appeared on 
the editorial page of the Syracuse Herald- 
American opposite an editorial disagreeing 
with the stand taken by the 30 clergymen 
and Mr. Zoerheide. 

In his sermon, Mr. Zoerheide said that 
Syracuse had made a grievous mistake in 
the field of moral responsibility. “The city- 
wide blackout on the motion picture “Baby 
Doll’ was a mistake in judgment on the part 
of intelligent and public spirited leaders,” 
he said. 

An editorial in the Herald-American de- 
fended the newspaper’s stand in refusing 
the advertising for “Baby Doll,” berating 
the 30 clergymen who signed the petition, 
“ignoring moral issues for denominational 
reasons,” but admitted that some mention 
should have been made of the controversial 
film in the motion picture calendar so there 
would not have been a blackout. 

In Hartford, Conn., Mr. Miller added his 
dissent to the censorship of the film in a 
sermon, “Bigotry and Censorship,” reported 
in the Hartford Times. Pinpointing the mo- 
tivation of censorship to bigotry, Mr. Miller 
charged that the bigot “does not think in 
terms of developing intelligent, responsible 
behavior but only in terms of preserving 
the innocent purity of himself and others. 
Among religious bigots of the western 
world, sex seems to be looked upon as the 
most potent threat.” 

Rev. Donald Harrington of the Com- 
munity Church of New York in a sermon 
defended the film condemned by Cardinal 
Spellman, at the same time attacking the 
film “The Ten Commandments” as being 
“fictitious and spurious.” 

He said that Tennessee Williams, author 
of “Baby Doll,” was attempting to prove 
that “what seems moral may be immoral 
and what seems immoral may be moral.” 

The newsletter of the Unitarian Church 
of Quincy, Ill., commented in regard to the 
Catholic denunciation of the film: “No- 
body ever ‘sinned’ merely by seeing, hear- 
ing, reading, or thinking anything. Nobody 
ever ‘sinned’ merely by disobeying any other 
human being. It is an error to judge a seri- 
ous work of art on the basis of whether it 
promotes virtue. Censorship, in general, has 
not usually promoted virtue as much as it 
has stultified art.” 
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Working together 
(Continued from page 12) 


given during the previous years had been 
$35, but we didn’t want any “rich uncle” to 
sponsor the move. We wanted to do it our- 
selves. ) 

Husbands and wives got together as 
whispering couples, and wrote down figures. 
The slips were collected and totaled. Quiet 
came over the group as the finance chair- 
man stood. He said, “I’m deeply touched.” 

This was the kind of “vote of confidence” 
we've read about. The total was $1,035, a 
240 per cent increase over the previous 
year’s receipts! 

Now we are comfortably settled, but have 
our eyes open for improvements. 


SCHEDULE: The Sunday schedule is like 
this: A children’s worship service is held in 
the large room for all of the 30 children, 
from 9:30 to 10. Four classes meet in sep- 
arate rooms from 10 to 10:30. A 15-minute 
interim period, when children are taken home 
via car pools, provides a time for coffee and 
visiting by assembling adults. By 10:45, the 
group is ready, and the meeting begins. 

An informal seating arrangement adds to 
freedom for discussion. Chairs may be ar- 
ranged differently to meet a speaker’s needs 
or wishes. Except for announcements and a 
brief comment on the next week’s program, 
there is no official business. 

The typical meeting is a talk of about 
one-half hour by a speaker, then open dis- 
cussion, until the program chairman breaks 
in to say, “I’m sorry, but it’s 12 o’clock.” 
That provides an official dismissing time, 
and a few persons usually leave. Others stay 
on and on, with gradual thinning out. One 
discussion lasted a full hour after closing 
time! 


ATTENDANCE: How has attendance been 
since the move from a private home to a 
public meeting place? 

Average weekly attendances the first six 
years were: 9, 10, 16, 16, 20, 20. This year, 


The Meadville Theological School, 
University of Chicago, is a member 
institution of the Federated Theo- 
logical Schools of the University of 
Chicago. It is an independent 
school of theology with a continu- 
ous Unitarian history from _ its 
founding in 1844. The Meadville 
Theological School offers, through 
a faculty of thirty-four, a full pro- 
gram of ministerial preparation and 
scholarly research leading to the 
degrees of B.D., M.A. and Ph.D. 


To students who qualify for ad- 


mission, who maintain a good 
standard of academic achievement, 
and who have need of financial 
support, liberal assistance is pro- 
vided. 


Address your inquiry to: 
Sidney E. Mead, President 


The Meadville Theological School 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


to date, the figure is slightly more than 25. 
here is tne possibi.ity that attendance 
will increase. The large room we now rent 
can hold about 70 persons. 
The Sunday school, too, can stand an ex- 
panding growth to 70. 


PROGRAM PLANNING: This year the fel- 
lowship has developed a new method of pro- 
gram planning. 

The mechanics of the organization have 
evolved slowly over the years. There has 
been an annual meeting in mid-April, with 
a potluck meal. (No children this time.) 
Annual reports are handed out to all per- 
sons, indicating membership, attendance, 
program listing, and financial accounts. This 
is followed by election of officers. A new 
president always is elected; it has been the 
policy that no person serve as_ president 
more than once. Others elected are a vice- 
president, a secretary-treasurer, and a pro- 
gram chairman. 

The program chairman comments: 

“Our fellowship has developed what 
might be described as group-centered pro- 
gramming. This resulted from the feeling that 
the vocal members were influencing the pro- 
graming and that the less articulate mem- 
bers’ desires were not being met. 

“Therefore a schedule of monthly pro- 
gram committees was announced in the sum- 
mer. Each person was to serve on one com- 
mittee, each committee consisting of three 
or four persons besides the permanent chair- 
man. 

“The committee meeting took place in 
the chairman’s home, where, in a congenial 
over-the-coffee-pot atmosphere, interests and 
ideas were aired. The chairman avoided any 
set procedure in order to encourage the 
committee personality to develop. The re- 
sults of the meeting were duplicated in a 
monthly program bulletin which was mailed 
to members and others. The committee it- 
self has formulated and developed the ideas 
and generally made the practical arrange- 
ments involved. This year we have tried to 
pay an honorarium for most outside speak- 
ers. 

“Attendance fluctuates as it always has, 
but average attendance is higher than be- 
fore. This is not due entirely to the pro- 
grams, but it does indicate that we are 
matching programs with members’ interests 
and are not asking more of members in the 
planning of programs than they seem willing 
to give.” 


CHURCH STATUS: What are the possibili- 
ties of this fellowship developing into a 
church? It is almost the unanimous prefer- 
ence not to become a church. The following 
opinion of one member is worthy of note: 

“For several years our family was ex- 
tremely active in a typical protestant church. 
Having a large part of the ‘jobs’ in the 
church, we became convinced that there is 
entirely too much ‘busy-body’ activity in 
many of the churches as they are now run. 
When we found the fellowship, we found 
the thing to fill our needs. We have en- 
joyed the wonderful relaxed way of the 
people in the fellowship. Things seem to get 
done with comparatively little effort, yet 
*most everyone cooperates. We think the fel- 
lowship movement is here to stay on its own 
merits. We think it is an answer to a lot of 
problems that the church, as such, has not 
solved.” 


Books and ideas 
(Continued from page 3) 


doubtedly are written from the man’s point 
of view. But what is refreshing is that they 
are written from the point of view and 
with the freedom to dissociate oneself that 
characterizes the religious liberal, confront- 
ing in many common circumstances the 
values that are glossed over by more pop- 
ular writers. In addition, it is refreshing to 
see an independent treatment of institutions 
and ideas held sacrosanct by the common 
run of writers. 

The clearest.case is perhaps that found 
in “The Sunday Morning Shift,” where the 
announcer thinks his independent thoughts 
as he presents one evangelistic preacher 
after another. Here the disc jockey, turned 
Sunday morning announcer, would catch 
up on his sleep between “enthusiastic” in- 
troductions for the various revival hours, 
prayer meetings, gospel sings, etc., that are 
handed to him to read. But he stays awake 
enough to give us some terrific lines, some 
memorable parodies of sermons right “from 
the Book,” and the greatest and phoniest 
appeal for funds you ever heard. 

Steve Allen is a great man at retelling a 
Bible story. These are Bible stories that re- 
ligious liberals will enjoy. One, “The 
Judgment,” retells a story of King Solo- 
mon’s wisdom, with an intriguing twist at 
the end, for was there ever a day when a 
wise man’s wisdom was superior to the 
guile of a woman? 

In “The Gadarene Swine” is retold the 
story of the unclean spirits that were sent 
by Jesus into a herd of swine. Steve Allen, 
who constantly rises to the defense of the 
underdog, takes up the defense of the 
swine, and, even more important, of the 
poor herdsman, who in the loss of his herd 
loses all. 

One is delighted with the numerous in- 
sights of the thoughtful Steve Allen that 
spring from its pages and the comments on 
the superficiality of our moral codes, as in 
“The Strangers.” 

In “The Public Hating” he takes us into 
that regimented world of tomorrow, in case 
“it can happen here,” where public emotions 
are so controlled that not only love, loyalty, 
patriotism, and fear are organized, but also 
hate, so that a public hating campaign can 
be more destructive than capital punish- 
ment. This gripping, startling story of the 
searing, scorching, killing power of hate will 
be long remembered by its readers. 

Together, they are stories of action, sus- 
pense, characterization, and human drama. 
Even when that drama is presented in its 
brutal form, as it sometimes is, it is always 
through the eyes of one who is morally 
sensitive to values that should have been 
remembered. 

Steve Allen can be Runyonese on occa- 
sion; he can be humorous and light; he can 
tell a powerfully dramatic story; he can 
arouse nostalgia or nausea; he can stir the 
conscience. But he is not preachy. He has a 
popular touch, and yet—and this is the 
unique thing—he expects everyone to be 
thoughtful, and so he is always thought- 
provoking. He uses well another medium of 
mass appeal that makes him an ally in 
whom we can rejoice. 

GEORGE N. MARSHALL 
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Group camping 
(Continued from page 17) 


strength. To date we have not returned to 
any one campsite; instead, we have been 
browsing among the many choices available 
to us. 

We have no scheduled daily program. 
Each day’s program grows naturally out of 
various desires of the members. If some 
wish to fish, they fish; if it’s a good day for 
a hike, some hike; if the water is inviting, 
some. swim. 

There usually is some game in progress— 
scrabble, chess, or checkers. There is lots of 
time for talking, and there is singing around 
a campfire at night. 

Usually families participate as groups in 
these activities, but here there are no hard 
and fast rules. The entire group becomes the 
larger “family” and there is a feeling of kin- 
ship with whomever is sharing the activities. 
Some children add to their rock or insect 
collections while parents or friends help to 
classify the new finds. 

There is significance for all the partici- 
pants in these activities because the projects 

‘are not mere “time fillers”; they are projects 
in which each person is actively interested. 


Fellowship shares adventures 


All manner of adventures befall us, which 
draw us closer together through experiences 
shared. 

There was the case of the novice camper 
(in a state park) who, with a friend, decided 
to wash clothes since a washing machine had 
been provided thoughtfully in the campers 
wash room for their use—they thought! 

As they were finishing the last load of 
dusty, dirty jeans, a ranger’s wife entered 
and remarked acidly, “Of course, you know 
that is a private washing machine!” Of 
course, they didn’t—but the clothes were 
clean, a camping miracle which compen- 
sated for the embarrassment. 

Near Echo Summit, by Lake Audrain, the 
teen-aged boys had the dreamed-of adven- 
ture of sleeping in a “really, truly cave.” 
Nearby there was a meadow where cows 
were grazing and each morning the cattle 
began their day by inspecting the humans 
sleeping on their property. To wake up and 
find the friendly, interested, brown eyes of a 
cow looking down into your own is no small 
adventure for the city-reared child—or 
adult! 


‘The odd Odyssey’ 


Another group adventure has been “the 
odd Odyssey.” On a recent trip to the snow, 
there was an unbelievable tangle of mis- 
takes and misunderstandings on the part of 
the telephone company and our arrange- 
ments committee which resulted in the van- 
guard of our group arriving late on a cold 
afternoon at a lodge where we were not 
expected and could not be put up for the 
night. 

Leaving word for those who were to 
follow us the next day, we found quarters 
at a motel on Donner Lake. The next day 
we left word once more for our fellow Uni- 
tarians and reached the destination, a lodge 
at Lake Tahoe. We finally were joined by 
the people who had followed the directions 
left at our various stops. 
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Despite the confusion and upset plans, it 
was one of our most enjoyable trips. The 
members who arrived the next day said the 
proprietor of the first lodge still had a dazed 
look in his eyes when he said with awe, “Oh, 
you must mean the five people who were 
here yesterday. They had 13 kids with them 
—13!” (Our children like to invite friends 
along.) 


Guests camp, then join 


Group camping has resulted in many ad- 
vantages to our fellowship. Those who have 
attended as guests often have remained as 
members. Many families who never had 
camped before, and who didn’t feel ready to 
try it alone, have taken their first camping 
trip as members of the group. 

Other families, seasoned campers, find 
group camping a new experience well worth 
repeating. There is the opportunity for all of 
the joys of sharing food, equipment, work, 
and play. 

Children are more free and willing to en- 
tertain themselves. No “supervised” play is 
needed when there are brooks to throw 
rocks into, and beetles to spy upon, or chip- 
munks to befriend. 

A child who personally offers a mother 
deer a raw carrot for her breakfast not only 
enjoys the experience of sharing, but he can 
sense the interrelationship and interdepend- 
ence of all living things. 


Sharing provides strength 


There are growing experiences for all ages. 
We feel, however, that the basic advan- 
tage and success of our summer camping 
program has been that we have come to 
know each other better, as families and as a 
group, than would have been possible in 
any other way. 

Group camping transforms a fellowship 
into what the sociologists call a “primary 
group”—the group which has the “we” feel- 
ing and has strong inter-member loyalties, 
the group in which people really know one 
another and are not mere casual acquaint- 
ances. 

This mutual understanding and _ these 
shared experiences have become the hard 
core of strength and support of the fellow- 
ship throughout the year. 


Fellowship: a sermon 
(Continued from page 17) 


we find that one other, those five others, 
those ten others, who share our spiritual 
hunger, our belief in something more truth- 
ful than the truths of orthodoxy, our feel- 
ing that if we explore the spiritual forests 
we shall find the gold on the,ether-side. 

Bergson, in The Two Sources of Morality 
and Religion, gives a good example on which 
to develop this point: “So long as experi- 
mental science is not firmly established, 
there will be no surer guarantee of truth 
than universal assent. Nay, truth will as a 
rule be this very assent. We may note, by 
the way, that this is one of the causes of 
intolerance. The man who does not accept 
the common belief prevents it, while he dis- 
sents, from being utterly true. Truth will 
regain its entirety only if he retracts or dis- 
appears. 

“We do not mean to say that religious 
belief can never have been, even in polythe- 


ism, an individual belief. Each Roman had 
a genius attached to his person; but he be- 
lieved so firmly in his genius only because 
every other Roman had his own genius, and 
because his faith, personal on this point, 
was guaranteed to him by a universal faith.” 


We have what the Romans had 


As religious liberals, we do not have the 
support of a universal faith; as liberal in- 
dividuals we do not have the support of 
shared beliefs in our own group. But like 
those early Romans, within our group we 
do have support for our individual faiths 
in the respect and admiration we feel for 
the individual faiths of the other members. 

When the pioneers trekked west they 
chose different paths, they took different 
equipment, they met different problems, they 
went for different reasons, but they shared 
strengths nonetheless. The knowledge that 
others did not feel it extremist to head west 
was what they needed to build their cour- 
age, and courage was what they needed to 
blaze their own trails. 

And so the sacred poem of our own 
hearts will continue to unfold as the warm 
light of other lives shares our quest, shares 
our hunger of the soul for greater truth, 
greater beauty, and greater goodness. How 
fortunate we are to have a fellowship in 
which we are each free to choose his own 
path, secure in the knowledge that others 
think our journey, destination unknown, is 
worthwhile. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Announces Centennial Year 
Scholarship Provisions 


1. The Thomas F. Petersoh Foun- 
dation Scholarships. six $500.00 
cash awards. 

The Trustees Scholarships. Two 
free tuition scholarships for students of ex- 
ceptional promise in their first year. 
Tuition Allowance Scholar- 
ships. $250.00 annvolly to all worthy 
and needy students reducing tuition charges 
to $75.00 per semester. 

4.The Michigan Convention 

Scholarship. An annval $300.00 award 
in cash, preferably to a Michigan student. 
The New York A.U.W. Schol- 
arship. $125.00 awarded annually to o 
woman student in religious education, pref- 
erably from New York State. 
The McClevey Prizes. six $100.00 
prizes awarded annually. Available to un- 
dergradvate pre-enrollees at St. Lawrence. 
The St. Lawrence University 
Scholarships. Up to $400.00 annvaily 
for worthy undergraduate pre-enrollees as 
tuition allowance. 


Certain other denominational 
scholarship funds are avail- 
able to candidates for the 
Universalist ministry studying 
at St. Lawrence or Crane 
Theological School. 


Direct inquiries to Dean Angus H. Mac- 
Lean or to Dr. Max A. Kapp, Registrar, 
Canton, New York. 


Open forum 
(Continued from page 4) 


the relevant resolutions of the UN, or 
when he spoke of the “sincere hatred” on 
the part of the refugees, he had not in- 
sisted that “comparatively, their standard of 
living is at least as good as that of most of 
their fellow Arabs in the surrounding vil- 
lages.” This simply isn’t true. 

I have visited dozens of such villages, 
been entertained in homes in those villages, 
and this is just another false generalization, 
to put it as the writer did. The refugees are 
by no means all fellahin; many come from 
the cities now part of Israel, and many of 
these I know personally and number among 
my friends. 


The Advantages of the Non-Use 
of Alcoholic Beverages 


Individual abstinence from the use of al- 
cohol, recently recommended to young 
people by Bill Cunningham of the Boston 
Herald, would not solve all alcohol-caused 
problems as long as there were others who 
drank, but it does have these advantages: 


1. No abstainer ever becomes an al- 
coholic. 


2. No abstainer shortens or injures his 
life through the use of alcohol. 


3. No abstainer ever injures another 
through the use of alcohol. 


4. With possible minor exceptions, people 
are better off financially and eco- 
ndmically because of the non-use 
of alcohol. 


5. Alcohol is not needed to perform the 


best mental and physical work. 
These advantages are worth considering, 


——— 


For free literature on alcohol education send 
your request to 


THE UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY 
25 Beacon St. 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Prof. Richard D. Pierce, Pres. 
Robert F. Needham, Treas. 
Dwight Strong, Vice-Pres. 
Dr. William H. Gysan, Exec. Sec. 
Rev. Kenneth R. Warren, Recording Secretary 
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We cannot, in all honesty, view the Arab 
refugee problem apart from the whole his- 
tory of the area, at least since the begin- 
ning of the British mandate, or even the start 
of the Zionist movement. It is like reading 
the middle chapter of a book without first 
starting at the beginning. The refugee, if 
he is filled with as much hate as Mendel- 
sohn suggests, is filled with it because the 
propaganda, both Arab and Soviet, has 
been superimposed upon a very natural and 
human desire to go home: 

One of the basic troubles in this whole 
matter is this: we have been so subjected 
to partisan views, partial information, and 
in some cases downright propaganda, that 
the facts, and they are very complicated 
facts, have become almost hopelessly ob- 
scured. Furthermore, criticism of any pol- 
icy of Israel is increasingly dangerous, and, 
I regret to say, even in liberal circles, it is 
unwise to present an objective case. 

There have been few articles in any pop- 
ular or religious magazine, and even fewer 
books, which have given the American pub- 
lic an unbiased, objective, and documented 
account of what did happen, and what the 
situation really is. It is small wonder that 
so many people are badly confused. 

The few times I have attempted to speak 
on this topic in Unitarian circles, I was 
soon made to realize I was addressing peo- 


The CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
of WESTON 


M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster 


This coeducational progressive college preparatory 
school seeks to make both life and leaming a 
creative process. Inter-racial, Inter-cultural, Non- 
sectarian. Stimulates constructive effort. Graduates 
in 45 colleges. Music, art, dramatics, shop. Self- 
government emphasis. Team and individual sports 
including skiing. One hundred fifty-acre country 
campus 10 miles west of Boston. Grades: Boarding 
9-12 Day 7-12. For catalog address: 


Registrar, Weston 93, Mass. 


Attention ! 


Right now is easiest to buy 


both old favorites 
and new items 

for Children’s Day 
Early buyers are 


wise buyers. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


ple whose minds were already made up, 
but who had, for the most part, little knowl- 
edge of the history and development over 
the past 50 or 60 years. The only alterna- 
tive was to pull my punches lest I be ac- 
cused of an anti-semitic bias. 

The Register could, if it would, and I 
might add, if it dared, do a@ tremendous 
service just now by publishing a series of 
articles on the whole question, beginning 
with the development of Zionism, through 
the period of the first World War, the Brit- 
ish mandate, and up to the present. Our 
affection for those of Jewish faith must not 
render us incapable of an objective under- 
standing of this problem, a problem so seri- 
ous that it could spark a third World War. 
—EDWIN C. BROOME, Westbury, N.Y. 


The seekers cannot find 


‘The Seekers’ in print 
To the Register: 


It was nice of Rev. Chadbourne Spring 
to call attention to William Alva Gifford’s 
The Seekers as a good book which has 
been “neglected.” The sales department of 
Beacon wishes to say unequivocally that Mr. 
Spring’s letter was not “inspired” by this 
office in any way; but Mr. Spring’s sales 
technique is so effective that we are tempted 
to offer him a permanent position. 

Since his letter appeared, there have been 
a score of orders for The Seekers. However, 
the book had sold out some months ago, 
and we cannot fill these orders. Incidentally, 
when sales of a title fall below 250 per 
year, no publisher today can afford to run 
a re-printing; so anyone who wishes to buy 
The Seekers will have to find it in the book- 
stores—it’s now a collector’s item!—Ep- 
WARD DarLinG, Sales Manager, Beacon 
Press, Inc., Boston. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, 16th and 
Harvard Sts. Minister, A Powell Davies, D.D, Sunday serv- 
ices, 11 a.m. School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church office 
open daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Director. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, opposite 
the Public Garden. Rev. Dana McLean Greely, D.D., Min- 
ister; Rev. Arthar Tripp, Associate Minister; Mrs. Talbot 
Person, Director of Religious Education. Sunday Morning 
Service, 11 a.m.; Chureh School and Adult Group, 9:45 
a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 p.m.; College Age and Young 
Adults, 6:00 p.m. Regular Tuesday Program; Vesper Service, 
5:30 p.m.; Community Supper, 6:15, 7:45. 


Hotel Bellevue 


On Beacon Hill, Boston 
Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $6.75 up 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


244] Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
California 
A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 
Based upon a recent survey of the work and 
needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 
academic and in-service g emphasizes 


counselling, educational and community 
leadership. 


For information and _ catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 
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Fellowships can 
(Continued from page I1) 


benediction. These had been defined by the 
church he left; he knows no other. 

Thus, during the first year in many a fel- 
lowship, orthodoxy is condemned, not a 
few hours are spent haggling over words, 
and any suggestion of formal religion is 
repelled. Many a newcomer feels that a 
Unitarian can only be one who believes ex- 
actly as does he. 

All this may be good therapy. There is no 
professional to supply the official interpreta- 
tion; all opinions are equally valid. 

Slowly the individual divests himself of 
his negativism, talks out the resentment 
accumulated over the years, and begins for- 
mulating a positive philosophy of religion. 
A trying experience, for the fellowship; a 
few never live through it. But progress is 
unorthodox and these non-conformists in- 
evitably resolve their initial problems, and 
lo and behold may even introduce—not 
prayer, yet—but meditation and music. 

A step toward maturity in religion? Cer- 


tainly, harmony within the fellowship. 


Now fellowship is working for 


Now the fellowship is working~ for. A 
church school has been or is about to be 
begun; the format of the Sunday service 
changes. The members enlarge their hori- 
zon, see the community, and wonder how 
they may be of service; membership in- 
creases. The fellowship has come into its 
own. With the working together, the forma- 
tion of close friendships, fellowship has 
begun. 

The group now grows slowly and steadily 
—unless some big project challenges it, 
such as obtaining a meeting place of its 
Own, Or sponsoring an important com- 
munity service. 

There is no clear cut pattern. Fellowships 
have existed four or five years serving a 
dozen or so people, and suddenly burst 
forth with vigor; some start with a bang and 
keep going. 

Yet one thing is clear: a fellowship can 
accomplish almost anything it wants to. A 
brand new unit of 15 members initiated and 


KING’S CHAPEL, founded in 1686, Rev. Joseph Barth, Min- 
ister. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister Emeritus. Sunday service, 
11 A.M. Open daily 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. All are welcome. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


A Society for friendly service 
founded by Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale in 1870. 


Help is given in special emergen- 
cies to people referred by other 
social agencies. In 1956 such aid 
was rendered to 540 individuals 
or families. 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, President 
Roland D. Grimm, Treasurer 
Mrs. Helen M. Merritt, Executive Sec’y. 
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directed a community-wide program for 
Hungarian relief. Another group of 33 
pledging families raised $7,000 that they 
might obtain a minister—and did. Still an- 
other of 40 persons contracted to buy a 
$23,000 church building and raised the 
necessary $8,500 down payment. 

One, determined to have a good church 
school, after months of preparation opened 
its doors to 83 youngsters. A smallish fel- 
lowship in the South gave the leadership 
through which the new county memorial 
hospital employed both Negro and white 
physicians and nurses, and opened a ward 
to both races. It makes a difference in a 
community when a fellowship is formed. 


Members’ talents brought to fore 


More than anything else, the fellowship 
program brings to the fore the latent talents, 
develops the abilities, of its members. 
Though they seek professional advice from 
many sources, the fellowship members 
themselves must resolve their own problems 
—and do. It can be stated safely that, per 
capita, the fellowship member is more active 
in the program and progress of his own 
group than is the church member in his. 
Hazarding a guess, one suspects that his 
religion may be a bit more meaningful to 
him than is the church member’s; he’s so 
busy doing it. 

A few years ago, a member of the fel- 
lowship committee of the AUA asked 
whether the fellowship program had not 
about reached saturation point. Since then, 
almost 100 new fellowships have been or- 
ganized—these in communities with popu- 


THE UNITARIAN PILGRIMAGE 
1957 


June 23-July 24 


By air from New York by Pan-American 
Airways and including travel in Eng- 
land, Holland, Germany, Switzerland 
and France. 


In addition to sight-seeing, the party 
will have opportunity to meet and talk 
with leaders in liberal religion to view 
two of the Service Committee's work 
projects, to observe 


Liberalism in Action 


The tour is sponsoréd by the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


and will be managed by 
BROWNELL TOURS 


in association with 
MANNING TRAVEL BUREAU, INC. 


$1132.00 (including air 
land transportation, 


Total cost 
passage and all 
hotels and meals). 


For complete itinerary and Tour details, 
write to 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


lations varying from 3,500 to more than a 
million. 

There are thousands of places where new 
fellowships may be planted. Unitarianism, 
everywhere, is on the verge of a great ex- 
pansion period. 


Editorial 
(Continued from page 6) 


6. Most important of all, it would provide 
an opportunity to try out UN inspection 
and policing of total disarmament in a 
limited area without requiring the imme- 
diate disarmament of the great powers. 

7. If such a settlement could be reached, 
and such United Nations-enforced disarma- 
ment were to prove successful, we may 
imagine how the freedom from the terrible 
economic burdens of armament of these 
countries would become the envy of all 
their neighbors, who might then also apply 
for such UN protection. Ultimately the 
great powers themselves, reassured by the 
success of the United Nations in the smaller 
area, undoubtedly would be willing to sub- 
mit to the same system of international 
security for themselves. DOH. 


CRANE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY 
MEDFORD 55, MASS. 


A Graduate School training young 
men and women for the liberal 
ministry. 


Generous financial assistance is 
available to qualified students. 


For information address, 


Dean Benjamin B. Hersey 


Veritas for the CHURCH 


Altars [—) Pews (] Organs 


Flags [j Lighting Fixtures 
Visual Aids [ Bibles 
Folding Chairs and Tables 
Sterling and Brass Ware 
Stained Glass Windows 
Books of Remembrance 


Bells, Van Bergen bells 
from Holland 


Pree). 0 0.0 


Check above items in which you ore 
interested and write for FREE catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Tel. CApitol 7-2150 


Prayers and meditations 
(Continued from page 15) 


directed toward the service of mankind. We 
would help them, or let them grow in self- 
reliance and self-discipline, building in them 
that responsibility which is the obligation 
of men. 

In working toward these ends, we believe 
we shall help them to self-realization of the 
things in life that should be revered—to ap- 
preciation of beauty, respect for wisdom, 
and to the inspirations found in the sense 
of mystery. 


To the service of college students, we 
dedicate this house. We open this space in 
hospitality to those students of the univer- 
sity who are interested in, or who can be 
interested in, liberal religion. We would 
make this u place where they may find 
comradeship and support, a place where 
they may freely exhibit and try out on 
others any ideas; a place where they can 
count on a status of equality in a com- 
munity of inquiring minds. 


To the need of adults for study and in- 
spiration, we would have this house do 
service. We wish to make it a gathering 
place for those who still seek new informa- 
tion, new perspectives and judgments, and 
new enthusiasms. While we try to educate 
youth, by teaching and example; while we 
aim to cultivate college men and women, 
may we also serve each other: to sharpen 
all our curiosities, to broaden all our sym- 
pathies, to deepen all our judgments, and 
to heighten all our insights. 


To the brotherhood of men, we dedicate 
this house. We would use our combined 
resources of space, time, and money to 
promote human kindness, charity, tolerance, 
and understanding, by direct action and by 
example, within the city of Morgantown 
and in our view of larger communities be- 
yond it. This house shall be open, physically 
and spiritually, to all persons who may 
choose to come, on absolutely equal terms. 
We would seek ways to use this building 
and our association for the advancement of 
racial equality and cooperation, for the 
elimination of inequalities of opportunity, 
and for the stalwart defense of free speech 
and thought. 


To the promotion of world understand- 
ing, we dedicate this house. We take it upon 
ourselves, within the limits of our ability. 
to advance the idea of peace. We would 
extend our hospitality and support to all 
organizations and activities aimed at help- 
ing Americans understand world problems, 
at preserving and building the strength of 
the United Nations and all its agencies. We 
shall take any appropriate actions that op- 
portunity may offer to improve education, 
in every or all directions, which may one 
day make all men world citizens. 


Meditation: As we dedicate this limited 
space, enclosed with plaster, brick, mortar 
and glass, to purposes and activities ranging 
so widely, may we remember that this 
house will. do nothing by itself. It is we, 
ourselves, that we dedicate to a program 
of ideals and services. 
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Campers form spontaneous discussion group after service in the Chapel. 


ROWE UNITARIAN CONFERENCE CAMP 


Where thinking youth develops socially and 
spiritually, through fun and fellowship 


Unitarians believe that we can trust the 
searching human: spirit to discover life’s 
best meanings. The development and 
guidance of this spirit in our Unitarian 
Youth is the first tenet of Rowe Camp. 
Rowe is a summer camp for teen-age 
Unitarian boys and girls, located high in 
the bracing atmosphere of the Berkshire 
mountains, off the Mohawk Trail. 
Swimming, sports of all kinds, hikes, 
over-night trips, arts and crafts, dancing 
stunt nights, campfires, all have their 
important place in making camp a joyous 
holiday. Good country food prepared by 
friendly, interested cooks keeps active 
bodies strong and healthy. Sharing the 
work of running the camp engenders a 
rewarding feeling of participation. 


Five swimming locations to choose from. 
This is the camp’s favorite! 


Enroll 
at Rowe 
The Camp of 
Thinking 
Youth 


L] Senior Camp 
CL) Junior Camp 
NAME 


This advertisement contributed by friends of Rowe Camp 


But—what makes Rowe ° different— 
what brings Rowe campers back year 
after year—is the spirit of free discus- 
sion, exchange of ideas, growth in liberal 
religious thinking, that pervades the 
camp. 


FIVE SESSIONS— 
FOR ALL AGE GROUPS 


SENIOR CAMP (9th-12th Grades) 
June 22-July 13. 1, 2 or 3 weeks. 
$20 per week—$5 Registration. 


JUNIOR CAMPS (6th-8th Grades) 


July 14-Aug. 3. Three weeks. 
$80 including $10 Registration. 


Aug. 4-Aug. 17. Two weeks. 
$55 including $10 Registration. 
Aug. 18-Aug. 31. Two weeks. 


$55 including $10 Registration. 


COLLEGE CAMP—Sept. 2-Sept. 8. 

$17 including $3 Registration. 
Send coupon below for detailed informa- 
tion on Rowe Camp for the teen-agers in 


your family. 


Howard Searles, 27 Norwood Street, Marlboro, Mass. 
Please send me more information on Rowe Camp. | have indicated the 
material | particularly want: 


L) College Camp 
CJ Application Form 
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